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PREFACE 


‘| Naas volume is issued in fulfilment of a promise made 

twelve months ago in the preface to John Mayor’s 
Twelve Cambridge Sermons. It will exhibit him in a 
fresh light to those who knew him only as scholar and 
professor. Mayor in his capacity of Chapel Reader at 
St John’s had relatively few chances of speaking to an 
ordinary church congregation; for more than half the 
year he was close tied to his college chapel. But out of 
term, and whenever opportunity offered, he was always 
ready to help his friends with a sermon, both at Cambridge 
and elsewhere. He did not always preach a new one, for 
he would never have subscribed to the fallacy that a good 
sermon may not be preached a second time. Thus all 
those presented in the following pages were frequently 
repeated with merely verbal alterations at different times 
and in different places. 

It has sometimes been supposed that Mayor when he 
preached could not bring himself down to the level of his 
hearers. Now it is true that when his mind was full of 
a subject, big or little, he could not help giving utterance 
to it in the pulpit or out of it. Wess das Herz voll ist, 
dess gehet der Mund iiber, It is also true that his learning 
was so deeply woven into the tissue of his mind that he 
could not speak without betraying it. But that he was 
incapable of using his knowledge in a way that commended 
itself even to the unlettered is an entire mistake, as these 
sermons prove. 


al PREFACE 


There was one thing of which Mayor as a preacher 
was incapable. He could not write badly. Drawing as 
he did straight from the well of English undefiled, he 
brought to a life-long study of the Elizabethan and Stuart 
worthies an exquisite and unfailing sense of form and 
rhythm. The passage with which the first of these 
parochial sermons opens is a case in point. For balance 
and beauty of cadence it would be hard to match. The 
simplicity and perfection of phrase which he achieved 
was in part the natural outflow of his own character, and 
in part the result of careful composition. His MS. sermons, 
and those which he himself prepared for press, alike 
bear traces of the file. He was indeed very far from 
seeking after rhetorical effect, but he had a profound 
respect for language and a feeling for the value of words. 
So much for the form of his sermons. As for their matter, 
it is enough to note how close they come in all essential 
points to the ideal sketched by his favourite, George 
Herbert, in The Country Parson. The handling of 
“particulars” in preference to “generals,” the scattering 
of stories and sayings of others that will stick in the 
mind—such are some of the means by which the Parson 
secures attention. “But the character of his sermon is 
holiness.” Few who read John Mayor’s sermons will 
deny that they bear this sacred mark. 


HotSs: 
December 1912. 
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Hoc specialiter doctor ecclesiasticus elaboret quo fiant qui 
audiunt eum sanis disputationibus meliores, non vana assentatione 
fautores....Tam simplex et apertus...disciplinatus et grauis sermo 
debet esse...ut ab intelligentia sui nullos quamuis imperitos ex- 
cludat; sed in omnium audientium pectus cum quadam delectatione 
descendat. 


Tutianus Pomertius, de vita contempl. I xxiii. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


And seeing the multitudes, He went wp into a mountain: and when 
He was set, His disciples came unto Him. And He Pape His mouth 
and taught them. St Matt. v. 1, 2. 


THE mount on which this sermon was preached, like 
many of the places where greatest things have been 
done, greatest words spoken, is for us unknown. Enough 
for us, that wherever it was, the great Teacher of all the 
world there opened His teaching. More than Moses on 
Sinai, more than Elijah on Carmel, more than David on 
Zion, more than Paul on Mars hill at Athens, is on this 
unknown hill: even He of whom the Father bore witness, 
“This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 
His pulpit was this time visible far and wide, that a 
multitude might see and hear; otherwise a fishing boat, 
the brink of a well, the publican’s desk, would serve the 
turn. But here the pulpit was a mountain, and the 
temple under which it stood was the clear blue sky of 
Palestine. 

And the congregation that hung on His lips:—the 
newly called disciples, and crowds of curious hearers from 
Galilee and Jerusalem, and from the sea-coast even of 
Tyre and Sidon: for the doctrine was not like that of the 
heathen wise men, intended only for a small learned class; 
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nor like the law on Sinai, given to one small chosen 
people; it is law and gospel for all mankind. 

And what a sermon was heard on this unknown 
mount! A true mountain-sermon, a voice from on high, 
fresh and clear and piercing and refreshing, like the 
mountain-air: the very first words set forth the spirit 
of the gospel in all its loveliness and in all its majesty 
at the same time. 

This we see (1) in the lofty promises which the 
sermon holds out; (2) in the lofty temper which it 
requires of us; (3) in the lofty rank which it awards 
to us. 

First, promises; ‘ blessed’ is the first word with which 
the Saviour opens His mouth to teach: nine times He 
repeats the word; from sentence to sentence it sounds 
onward like an echo, and will sound while time shall be. 

“Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven.” Many think of Christ our Master as of one 
whose cross throws a dark shadow across the joys of earth: 
they think of His yoke as a heavy yoke, which crushes 
out all freedom and all life. They think of Christians as 
gloomy, dismal, fault-finding folk. They think of the 
Bible as a hard book, full of lamentations, mourning and 
woe, of church as a dreary prison, of the ministers of 
Christ as men who lay heavy burdens on mankind. So 
men think of Christ; but hark! He opens His mouth 
and His first words are: “ Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” Is that a hard 
saying ? 

From Sinai the voice went forth, amid thunders and 
lightnings and thick darkness, “Cursed be he that keepeth 
not all things that are written in this book of the law to do 
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them.” Here, on the mount, are no more the stone tables 
of the law, but the free pardon of the gospel ; here are no 
scribes, laying on men’s shoulders burdens grievous to be 
borne, which they do not themselves even touch with a 
finger; here is instead One who Himself has borne the 
burden, has trodden the wine-press alone. The very 
first word of the sermon is a comfortable invitation to the 
stricken and sick of heart; and the Saviour’s last word to 
the repentant sinner on the cross struck the same key: 
“To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.” 

The gospel has indeed its terrors, and is a two-edged 
sword. The sermon on the mount, with all its beatitudes, 
ends with a stern threat of vengeance to come. But the 
end of every threat is blessing. Christ strikes down that 
He may raise the broken-hearted. The spiritual blessing 
of comfort and encouragement, earthly blessings of peace 
and quiet, heavenly blessings at God’s right hand, are all 
promised in the opening verses; and so sure is He of His 
power to perform what He has promised, that He says, 
not “Blessed shall ye be,” but “Blessed are ye.” For 
even on this earth His words come true. Millions since 
Zacchaeus have confessed that the spiritually poor inherit 
the kingdom even here. Millions since Martha and Mary 
have learnt the comfort which blesses the mourner’s tears. 
Millions at the table of the Lord have found that the 
hunger and thirst after righteousness is blessed with 
abundance. Even now the meek-spirited possess the 
earth; Christian graces are a help and defence in worldly 
business and dangers of this life. And if they could 
speak who have entered into the joy of their Lord, who 
have received the crown of life; the merciful enjoying 
mercy, the pure in heart blessed with the sight of God, 
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the peaceful seated as God’s children at His right hand ; 
the martyrs, whose is the kingdom of heaven—if they 
could speak, what a commentary would they read us on 
the gracious words of the text: what life and power 
would the words win, as they set to their seal that they 
had found them true! The treasure of blessing is never 
empty, it is open still to all who knock. The weary and 
heavy laden are welcome to change their cares for His 
light yoke. The prosperous and the gay are welcome, to 
taste of joys which never pall, of a peace which the world 
has not given and cannot take away. All are welcome to 
partake freely of that which all men desire, and which 
alone can satisfy the infinite needs of man, happiness 
which will last. 

The greatness of the sermon appears secondly in the 
lofty temper which it requires of us. 

The air is fresh at the mountain’s top, and the view 
is wide; but to enjoy them you must first climb. So too 
must we climb, out of the depths of vulgar thoughts, 
out of the fogs of worldliness, and mount to a heavenly 
temper, if we would enjoy the offered blessing. For to 
each blessing of the text is jommed a demand on God’s 
part, so high, that we must rise above ourselves to 
meet it. 

“Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

In these simple lessons of our childhood there are depths 
of wisdom which no heathen wise man, not Socrates him- 
self, ever sounded. In these gracious promises are wrapt 
commands, closer, more searching, than Moses dreamt of. 
“Thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not 
bear false witness,” all this is far easier than to be poor 
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in spirit, to mourn with godly sorrow, to be merciful, to 
be pure in heart, to be peacemakers, to endure persecution 
for Christ’s sake. Moses, for the hardness of his people’s 
heart, must be content with a clean hand, a clean mouth, 
a clean walk of the outward man: but what Jesus claims 
is the inward man of the heart, the meek and quiet spirit, 
which is precious in God’s sight. What the world asks 
for and often finds, is virtue without a struggle, obedience 
without self-denial; what Jesus requires is repentance, 
faith, holiness, “without which no man shall see the 
Lord.” Christianity is intended to make happy men 
of us, but holy men also. The world does not admire 
nor envy the heroes of the cross, the poor in spirit, the 
mourners, the meek, the merciful. The world is hungry, 
but not for righteousness. If a man is pure of hand, the 
world takes no concern about his heart; for thoughts are 
free. The blessing of suffering persecution is what the 
world cannot understand. The world’s rule is: Swim with 
the stream; go with the majority; swell the loudest cry. 

So high stands the law of Jesus above the world’s 
law, that His promises sound like threats, His blessings 
like punishments. We have to choose between these two 
laws: the law of Christ and the slack law of the world. 
If we choose the law of Christ, we must tread the path of 
repentance; we must be contrite and poor in spirit, mourn 
for our sins and bow low before God whom we have 
wronged. And repentance, sorrow for the past, must lead 
to faith, to hunger and thirst for righteousness, to a love 
of God and His Word, of Christ and His Cross. And 
then holiness must crown all; denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts we must live holy, righteous, and godly lives 
in the world. The first few verses of the sermon on the 
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mount may account for its effect on the hearers: they 
felt that the Preacher taught with authority and not as 
the scribes. 

Lastly, mark the high rank which our Lord allots to 
His followers: “Ye are the salt of the earth—the light 
of the world—the city set upon a hill.” Turning to 
His apostles He bids them remember their high calling. 
At the very outset of His work, He looks forward to its 
end. He does not own one foot of ground, but He speaks 
as if the world and all human hearts were His. He has 
scarce named His apostles, and He warns them that they 
are to witness to Him before all mankind. 

Every disciple of Christ who reads the sermon on the 
mount must apply the words to himself. Salt of the earth! 
What could have saved the world of that day from rotting 
away, but the preserving salt of the word of truth? Who 
but believing Christians are charged to rub this salt into 
the decaying world? Unless parents teach their children, 
and ministers of Christ their people, the sincere word of 
Christ, the salt will lose its savour, and the world must 
decay of its own rottenness and vice. 

“Ye are the light of the world.” Taking light from 
Christ, the Sun of righteousness, ye must let your 
borrowed light shine to His praise. A candle is not lit 
to be put under a bushel, but to be set on a candlestick 
and give light. Teachers and preachers, fathers and 
mothers, to whom God has given of His light, are to 
give as freely as they have received, that the world, seeing 
their good works, may glorify their Father in Heaven. 

“A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid.” Mount 
Zion was the joy and pride of the whole land. The Zion 
of the New Testament is founded on the rock of eternal 
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truth, crowned with the temple of the living God. It 
cannot be hid. If there is peace within its walls, that 
will be known; if war, that also will be known and will 
give occasion to the enemy to blaspheme. Prayers and 
alms do not only mount up before God, but they are 
seeds of life here below. Sins too of the Christian 
nations are not hid; they are an offence to the heathen, 
blocking the entrance to the fold of Christ. They are 
an offence to many among ourselves, hiding the true face 
of Christ, stifling the tones of His voice, so that those 
who would be the first to follow Him, the Lamb in His 
beauty, turn away from those who speak in His name, 
but do not follow in His steps. For good or for evil the 
Church of Christ must be spoken of, the light must 
shine or the world will miss it, the salt must be savoury, 
or it will be cast out. 


ib 


THE EXAMPLE OF CHILDREN 


And Jesus called a little child unto Him, and set him in the midst 
of them, And said, Verily I say unto you, Except ye be converted, and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
St Matt. xviii. 2, 3. 


THE story of this little child is recorded by each of the 
first three Evangelists. How the disciples came to put 
the question appears more plainly from St Mark’s ninth 
chapter, where we are told that as Christ and His disciples 
returned from the mount of transfiguration, and were on 
their way to Capernaum, they disputed among themselves 
who should be the greatest. Perhaps some of the other 
disciples were jealous that Peter, James, and John alone 
of the twelve should have been chosen to see Christ in 
His glory with Moses and Elias. We know at least that 
such selfishness was not rooted out of the breasts even 
of the Apostles until the coming of the Spirit, who was 
to guide them into all the truth, to make them care less, 
nay care nothing, for their own honour or their own life, 
so that they might but serve their Master’s cause. You 
will remember, for instance, how, even after this rebuke, 
Salome, the mother of James and John, came to pray that 
her sons might sit the one on our Lord’s right hand, the 
other on His left, when He came in His kingdom. For 
she thought that He would some day come like other 
kings with riches and pomp and power, and wished, like 
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many a fond mother, a high post in the King’s court for 
her sons. So it had been with the Apostles now. They, 
says St Mark, held their peace when they were asked, 
“What was it that ye disputed among yourselves by the 
way? But they held their peace: for by the way they had 
disputed among themselves who should be the greatest” 
(Mark ix. 34). It is the same lesson which those 
sons of Zebedee and their mother had to learn; the same 
which Christ again, knowing how hard a lesson it is, 
taught His disciples not by word only but by deed, when 
He washed their feet. James and John were to drink 
of His cup, that is, were to share in His sorrows, to have 
tribulation in the world; the disciples were to wash one 
another’s feet, to serve one another; and so by following 
their Master’s humility, they should share in His glory. 
The fault of the disciples did not lie in this, that they 
supposed that some should be greater than others in 
Christ’s kingdom: for, says St Paul, “one star differeth 
from another star in glory”; men shall be rewarded 
according to their works. No; their fault was that they 
thought that to be chief in that kingdom, they must, like 
the kings of the Gentiles, exercise dominion; whereas 
Christian greatness lies not in being ministered to, but 
in ministering. It is more blessed to give than to receive. 
Christ Himself was Lord of all, and yet He became a 
servant, for us; and by this His sacrifice and this His 
love He has won the hearts of His people; there His 
throne is setup. “We love Him, because He first loved us.” 
If the disciples had learnt to look upon their Master’s 
kingdom as one which was ruled not by force but drawn 
with “the cords of a man, the bands of love,” they 
would have seen how vain it was to seek for the first 
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place in that kingdom by strife, that is by rebellion 
against that kingdom’s law, the Law of Love. 

But let us see more distinctly how the disciples’ error 
was reproved. Our Saviour took a little child in His arms 
and said, “Except ye be converted and become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven” ; 
just as He told Nicodemus that he must be born again. 

Children then are set before us as an example; yet 
St Paul says, “ When I became a man, I put away childish 
things.” So that it is plain that we are not to imitate 
children in all things; it becomes needful therefore to 
search what those things are in which we may rightly 
imitate them; but before we do so we should not forget 
to thank Him who in setting before us a pattern has 
chosen one which is so ready to hand, which all of us 
have daily before our eyes either as a model from which 
to copy, or a warning to remind us of our duty if we 
neglect to copy it. 

Our condition in this world is like that of children, 
because we are but preparing for another state of being. 
The child eats and drinks, and lives and learns, not that 
he may remain always a child, but that he may grow up 
to the stature, and the strength, and the knowledge, of 
the full-grown man. So too man in this life does not live 
and grow and learn for this life only, but for another in 
which he will have to act a far more important part. 
Again, if the child is left to itself, it presently pines away 
and dies. So also if we neglect the thought of eternity 
and of judgement, if we do not work out our own salvation 
with fear and trembling, if we trust to ourselves only, we 
shall assuredly be lost. Yet weak as the child is and 
helpless by itself, it has strength enough and knowledge 
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enough to do what is needful for it, that is to receive 
from its mother. And so with us; our knowledge and 
our strength of will are at best but very feeble; less as 
compared with that of blessed spirits in heaven than a 
child’s compared with the wisest and best of men; yet 
they are sufficient for us, if we use them aright; if we see 
things here in a glass darkly, then shall we know even as 
we are known. 

Thus we see that there are many things in which we 
are, whether we will or no, like children. Like them, in 
that what we shall be, will depend upon what we are; 
like them, we are weak and ignorant; yet to us, as to 
them, enough both of strength and of knowledge has been 
given, if only we use them aright. But our text leads us 
rather to ask what those points are in which we should 
try to imitate little children, in which we are in danger 
of not being like them. The first of these points our 
Saviour says is humility: “ Whosoever therefore shall 
humble himself as this little child, the same is greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven.” The disciples, fishermen and ‘ 
publicans, had been quarrelling for a high place (as they 
thought) in a king’s palace; they were to become like 
children, who know nothing of these names; for the 
king’s son will play with the beggar child. But children 
are humble by no act of their own will; all around and 
about them make them feel (they can scarce be said to 
know) their own weakness and littleness. But with us it 
is very different; one might imagine that the thought of 
our weakness and ignorance would humble us, for every 
day we must meet things which we cannot do, and which 
we cannot hope to know. Or the thought of what. we 
might be, compared with what we are, might humble us; 
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for we were made in the image of God, and in His Son 
we see that perfect image, see what we might have been, 
and may be, but for sin; but instead of comparing our- 
selves with that perfect pattern, we boast of being no 
worse than our neighbours; or we strive to get the 
mastery over them. No; humility is not natural to us, 
though we can see why it should be. For we find that 
the heathens, even the wisest, scarcely allowed humility 
to be a virtue at all; in the Old Testament it was indeed 
taught, but never as it has been manifested in Him who 
though He were God, yet scorned not our nature. But 
though He was thus meek and lowly, His Apostles were 
high-minded and needed to be humbled; and He humbles 
them by setting before them a little child and bidding 
them learn from it. They had asked which of them 
should be greatest in the kingdom of heaven; He answers, 
that that pride and jealousy of theirs, if not repented of, 
would shut them out of the kingdom altogether: “ Except 
ye be converted and become as little children, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” You seek the 
first place; beware lest you find no place for you there. 
And one of them, we know, who then strove with the rest, 
has been for ever shut out! 

A second point in which we should be like children, is 
their obedient, trustful nature. Christ called this child 
and he came; He set him in the midst; He took him 
in His arms; and the child trusted to the friendly 
stranger; for children, while they have a strange power 
of detecting and a strange loathing of the unfeeling and 
the rude, will trust themselves to gentle strangers as to 
their own mothers, will cling to the outstretched finger 
with a tight grasp for support as they go. Such a 
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reliance on a stronger arm follows from humility, from 
the sense of weakness; and if we indeed feel that we 
have no power of ourselves to help ourselves; if we are 
no longer righteous in our own eyes, we are prepared to 
listen to His voice who came not to call the righteous 
but sinners to repentance. So if we have learnt our own 
ignorance, then and not before, shall we be ready to learn 
of Him; else we may think many things in the Bible or 
in the course of the world to be other than they should 
be. But if we are once fully persuaded of the vast distance 
there is between what we know and what remains un- 
known, we shall be content to wait for fuller knowledge, 
feeling sure that what puzzles us is known to Him, and 
that if it were needful for us, He would not withhold it 
from us. The trustful embrace of the child seems to have 
led to our Lord’s next words: “And whosoever shall 
receive one such little child in My name receiveth Me. 
But whoso shall offend one of these little ones which 
believe in Me, it were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in 
the depth of the sea.” For there it lay, almost helpless, 
yet secure in a stranger’s arms! What thought more 
natural at such a sight than this: How entirely this 
child reposes on me; he knows little of any reason for his 
faith ; but yet his faith is full and free! How base would 
it be to betray the trust! Suspicion and mistrust may 
beget, and almost excuse, harshness and coldness; but 
who can cast off one who thus lovingly and trustfully 
throws himself upon him! “ Whoso shall offend one of 
these little ones which believe in Me, it were better for 
him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and 
that he were drowned in the depth of the sea.” This 
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is a lesson which we all daily need; indeed if we had 
learnt it, there would be a clear riddance of half the sin 
and misery that is in the world. For consider how many 
of the young, who have been trained by pious parents, 
when they go out into the world begin with good 
resolutions and prayers, and if they found any older 
friends to guide and cheer them, would continue in the 
right course. Such are Christ’s little ones; those who 
have not grown up as yet to a ripeness of the Christian 
life through many hard struggles, but who desire by God’s 
help to do their duty in their calling. Well; these 
youths, still children in experience and knowledge of the 
world, are thrown amongst companions to whom from 
their age, and knowledge, and skill in their business, they 
are ready to look up; indeed their very honesty renders 
them less ready to suspect harm from others. And now, 
when such a simple open trustful youth is received into 
a shop or any other business where he has many strange 
faces to learn, and strange minds to meet, does his 
innocence, as our Master here with a solemn threatening 
commands,—does his innocence, I say, disarm, or does it 
not rather provoke, our scorn and malice? Strange that 
we should be so proud of the knowledge of evil, which 
came into the world with evil itself! We can bear with 
a companion who goes further than ourselves in evil 
habits: a drunkard or a blasphemer we excuse as being 
a little rough or so at times; but ignorance of, and distaste 
for, the common vices of our society we cannot suffer! 
So much have we learnt to resemble the Tempter, the 
great Enemy of Mankind; so little have we of His Spirit, 
who warned His disciples against offending His little 
ones, But others there are whose goodness is not thus 
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merely ignorance of gross vice, but who have learnt 
through much temptation, by bitter experience of evil 
around and within them, to lead a holy life, sanctified by 
that Spirit who alone can cleanse the thoughts of our 
hearts. Such stronger spirits often, wherever they go, 
force from others that outward decency and respect for 
holy things, which, like true cowards, we will not strive 
after merely for the sake of Christ’s little ones. Most 
of us must have noticed this: must have met some men, 
who, when they come into a company, seem at once to 
raise the tone of the conversation; it may have been 
impure or profane or foolish, but they at once, as if by 
their mere presence, make it serious and thoughtful. 
Yes, my friends; for all the while that we are so blind 
to that which indeed concerns us, God and Christ and 
heaven and hell, we have a lurking feeling that all is not 
right with us; that the pleasures of sense are not the 
business for which we were made; and when we see one 
who plainly shews that he has found and is steadily 
pursuing his great end, his true work on earth, we can 
scarce help feeling that his earnest work is better than 
our play, that it would be useless as well as wicked to 
try to laugh him out of his religion. 

I will speak but of one more point in which we should 
strive to be like children; in their readiness to learn, 
their submission to their teachers. One cannot help 
thinking, and it is a painful thought, that a very large, 
indeed the largest part, of grown men and women care 
much less for knowledge than they did while they were 
mere infants. Which of us has not again and again been } 
pleased with children’s curiosity; their eager desire to 
know whether any tale we tell them is true, their love 
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of taking things to pieces, of putting them into their 
mouths, of trying them by every sense, to see what they 
are made of? And this wonder, many wise men have told 
\_us, is the parent of true knowledge. Yet most of us, 
when grown up, rather sneer at those who take much 
trouble to learn, especially if the learning does not bring 
any return in the shape of money or honour. We pass 
through the wonders of God’s earth, we walk under the 
silent sky looking down on us with its thousand eyes at 
night, and never are led, as David and the old Prophets 
were, to think how mighty the Maker of all these things 
must be. It is true that we, whose life is spent in study, 
whose trade it is to read and think and write, cannot tell 
how hard it is for many of you, to keep much love for 
knowledge, after you have left school. It is indeed one 
of the crying evils of our time, one which the friends of 
the poor are everywhere trying to overcome, that almost 
so soon as a boy can read, though but very imperfectly, 
often but at seven or eight years of age, he is sent out to 
work. Something surely may be done to lessen this evil ; 
it is true that it is a needful lesson, one which your 
children cannot too soon learn, that they must work to 
keep themselves; that if a man will not work, neither 
shall he eat. Yes; my brethren, but remember who has 
said, “Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word which proceedeth from the mouth of God.” One 
or two ways in which your children may be saved from 
forgetting what they learn at school, and may go on to 
learn till manhood (till manhood, I say, for if they go on 
till then, many of them will love knowledge too much 
ever to give it up after), one way by which this good end 
(wherever there is a week-day school) has been sought is 
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by sending the boy to work for only a part of the day, and 
to school for the rest. Another might be the sending them 
to school for some months or even weeks in the year, 
when they are not wanted in the fields. But there is one 
day which is truly and properly the poor man’s day, 
Sunday; on this day all of you who have any concern 
for your children should see that they go to school to 
learn, long after their week-day has been taken for labour. 
This is just the day, and just the age, when the boy will 
learn bad habits of lounging about the alehouse instead 
of coming to church or sitting in quiet and comfort at 
home. 

This day of rest is less needful for those whose 
occupations are different from yours; but for you it is 
everything. When in France some 100 years ago bad 
government had driven the people to fury, and instead 
of an orderly authority bloodthirsty and unchristian rulers 
came into power, they tried to do away with all that 
reminded men of Christ; and amongst the rest, they 
abolished the Sunday also; but they found that man 
needed a day of rest, and so they made each tenth day 
a holiday. But they are gone and their works with 
them, and on Sunday the French still hear of Christ, 
as you do. But if Sunday is a day of rest, there is no 
reason why it should be a day of idleness; for, as some 
old monks used to say as a proverb, “The busy man is 
tempted by one devil, the idle is prey to a legion.” On 
the week-day you come home weary with a long day’s 
work and have little freshness left for reading; but 
Sunday is all your own; it is your one day in the week 
for thought and learning. We, if we do not exercise our- 
selves in good reading on Sunday, think we may make 
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it up some other day; but you should be very jealous . 
of your one day of rest and quiet ; your one day for home 
happiness; when the father has his family all about him, 
and can question them to see how they remember what 
they have been taught, in some cases perhaps is glad to 
learn the lessons which they bring home with them from 
school. 

But in talking of your children I have forgotten to 
ask how the Christian is to resemble the child in his 
readiness to learn. The Christian like the child feels that 
he knows very little of what shall be hereafter, but, that 
little which he does know makes him long to know more ; 
he knows his ignorance, and therefore like the child he is 
content to take some things on trust, waiting for fuller 
light ; if others cavil at the Bible because it is not all 
plain to them, or because there are some things in it 
which they think wrong, he waits on still, even though 
the difficulties may be as great to him as to them. And 
he is right, and he has good reason, though at first sight 
we might think him weak for his blind belief. For why 
does the child trust its mother or its teacher? Because 
it knows their love, knows that they will not deceive it. 
So the Christian is not blindly giving up the use of his 
reason if he believes the Gospel, though there are many 
things in it which are hard to him. For he knows that 
many things which once were hard, are now easy as he 
knows more; many things which are hard to him, he sees 
to be easy to others: above all, he has followed Christ’s 
own rule and has judged of His teaching by it: “If any 
man will do the will of Him that sent Me, he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God.” And this 
is the way in which we judge of all other things of 
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the same kind. If we have been at death’s door and 
a physician has given us a remedy which has raised us, 
when given over by our friends, once more to health and 
strength, we then trust in him who has cured us; we 
urge our friends to send for him; we do not listen to any 
one who should try to prove that he was no regular 
physician and therefore could do no good to any one. 
We should answer as the blind man to the Pharisees: 
“Why herein is a marvellous thing, that ye know not 
from whence he is and yet he hath opened mine eyes, 
If this man were not of God, he could do nothing.” 
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THE DESIRE OF ALL NATIONS 


And, behold, there was a man in Jerusalem, whose name was 
Stmeon; and the same man was just and devout, waiting for the con- 
solation of Israel: and the Holy Ghost was upon him. And it was 
revealed unto him by the Holy Ghost, that he should not see death, 
before he had seen the Lords Christ. St Luke ii. 25, 26. 


WHETHER we read the history of our Lord’s birth 
and life, or follow the life of the Church which is His 
body, we cannot fail to mark how various are the 
instruments by whom His way has ever been prepared 
and His work done. Wonderful was the first revelation 
to Mary, and greatly did she need the witness of others 
to confirm her faith in things not seen: for all that she 
saw seemed to make it impossible that God’s promise 
should come to pass. The sceptre and the glory had 
departed from Israel; the voice of the prophet and the 
harp of the psalmist had long ceased to sound. She was 
a dweller in Galilee, Galilee of the Gentiles, a people that 
sat in darkness; every Jew, at the mention of the town 
from which she came, would have asked: Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth? How then, she might well 
muse in fear and great wonder, how shall these things 
be? How shall a child be born to me, as child was 
never yet born to mother in the world? The handmaid 
of the Lord, of a low estate, how can it be that all 
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generations shall call me blessed? Who am I that I 
should be chosen among all women to be the Mother 
of the Lord? Is it a lying vision that I have seen, or 
a true messenger of God? Well might such a doubt 
arise in her mind; and therefore lest in her long waiting 
she should be tempted beyond what she was able to bear, 
God by His providence led her by a way that she knew 
not, to one and another kindred spirit who might assure 
her trembling faith. Far removed they were in place 
and to the outward eye in life and character, but in God’s 
sight they were as one, because they were all waiting for 
the Desire of all Nations. 

Marvellous was the angel’s promise: but he had given 
Mary a sign by which to test its truth: “Behold thy cousin 
Elisabeth, she hath also conceived a son in her old age: 
and this is the sixth month with her, who was called 
barren. For with God nothing shall be impossible.” 

No wonder that she rose up in haste, and, half in 
faith and half in doubt, sought her cousin’s house. Mark 
how true that saying is: God will with every temptation 
make a way to escape. She could scarce believe the 
angel’s words, and the very first sound that fell from her 
cousin’s lips was an echo of the angel’s salutation and of 
his double prophecy, “Blessed art thou among women, 
and blessed is the fruit of thy womb.” Then she who 
had meekly replied to the angel, “ Behold the handmaid 
of the Lord ; be it unto me according to thy word,” that 
same Mary no longer utters a timid prayer, as when she 
trembled with awe before that heavenly visitor, but 
feeling at home with her cousin, and feeling sure that 
He who had begun the good work would never leave or 
forsake her, sees now the end in the beginning. Scales 
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drop from her eyes, and the string of her tongue is 
loosed and she speaks plain, in the full assurance of that 
faith which is the substance of things hoped for : “For He 
that is mighty hath done to me great things.” 

Next, by no forethought of Mary, but by an order of 
the Roman governor, who would, we may be sure, know 
as little as Herod, and care less, where Christ should be 
born: by this outward force Mary, though never less 
likely of her own accord to journey, is brought to David’s 
city, that she may there give birth to David’s Son and 
David’s Lord. There she is sought out by. shepherds, 
simple men, following the simple calling of the patriarchs 
and of David, and led, may be, by the strangers of David’s 
lineage who came crowding into Bethlehem, to think of 
that Great King whose dominion was to have no end. 
At least we may be sure that they shared in that belief, 
which heathen, no less than Christian writers, tell us was 
then rife throughout the whole Hast, that it was fated that 
a ruler from Judea should become Lord of the World. 
They too, when quietly tending their flocks, were amazed 
by a voice from heaven; their fears also were set at rest by 
good tidings of great joy, which should be to all mankind; 
they also had a strange sign by which they should know 
the Christ; He should be found lying in a manger. For, 
as the history tells us, there was no room for the Holy 
Family in the inn; thus early might it be said of the 
Lord of all that He had not where to lay His head. Can 
we not well conceive how the mother, whose lowly babe 
was thus brought into the world amid the songs of herald 
angels, should keep all these things and ponder them in 
her heart? Nor were the Gentiles to be blind to the 
brightness of the Day-Star from on high. Wise men 
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from the East, whose nights had been spent in watching 
the courses of the stars, found Him for whom all the 
world was looking with impatient longings; the newborn 
King of the Jews. For however the slaves of mammon 
and of pleasure may mock the servants of the Truth, it is 
God’s order that they who seek the Truth, shall find Him 
who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life; the Light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into this world. The 
stars were the books in which they read; and these 
visible things revealed to them the Invisible things of 
God, even His Eternal Power and Godhead: but now they 
were to see God’s love manifested in Him who was the 
brightness of His Father's glory, and the express image 
of His person. 

Thus Jews and Gentiles joined to worship him who 
was to make both one, and to break down the middle 
wall of partition between them. And here in our text 
we see how a true son of Abraham rejoiced to behold that 
seed of Abraham in whom all the nations of the world 
were to be blessed. Mary had brought her first-born son 
to present him to the Lord; for so were the Israelites 
commanded to acknowledge that all they had came from 
God; the best of all was to be given back to Him. And 
here was the First-born among many brethren, the First- 
fruits of the Great Harvest which was now ripe: it was 
meet therefore that He should be consecrated to God’s 
service by a solemn offering. But He had become poor 
that we through His poverty might be made rich; there- 
fore instead of the lamb which was required of the rich, 
a sacrifice of two turtle-doves, the poor man’s sacrifice, 
was offered for Him. There was little in this father and 
mother and child to draw attention to them among many 
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other worshippers. Certainly the old man who met them 
in the temple came with no purpose of meeting them; 
nay, it would seem that till the moment of meeting he 
had never heard of them or they of him. That he came 
merely in the way of duty, to pray in the temple, we are 
told expressly: “And he came by the Spirit into the temple.” 
For our Saviour says that the Spirit is like the wind, 
which bloweth where it listeth, which is known by its 
effects: and again, that the kingdom of Heaven cometh not 
with observation. So some bountiful hosts have enter- 
tained angels unawares. So Simeon, weary with long 
waiting, on a sudden found Him whom his soul waited 
for. So John the Baptist knew not the Saviour until the 
Spirit made Him known at His Baptism. 

Simeon would appear to have been a man of humble 
station; for he is called “a man” or, more literally, “a certain 
man,’ with no title of honour. But he was one of God’s 
noblemen: for he was just, upright, that is, and honest 
in his dealings with man; and devout, doing all things as 
unto the Lord, and not unto men; he was “waiting for the 
consolation of Israel,” like those friends of the prophetess 
Anna who (v. 38) were looking for redemption. It long 
remained customary with the Jews to add force to a 
promise by the words: As I hope to see consolation— 
eternal life. But their eyes were blinded that they might 
not see. This man’s earnest desire was not to be in vain: 
he was to see that which many prophets and kings had 
desired to look into, but had not been able. Just so the 
three chief disciples had the promise that they should 
not taste of death, until they should see the Son of man 
come in His kingdom : until, that is, they should see Him, 
in whom the world saw no comeliness, bright with the 
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glory of His Father, full of grace and truth. You will 
observe how much stress is laid upon this sight: the 
promise was that Simeon should not taste of death before 
he had seen the Lord’s Christ. In his song he dwells on 
this very point, “ For mine eyes have seen Thy salvation.” 
So too St John again and again declares that he speaks 
of nothing but what he has seen with his own eyes: 
St Luke in his preface proposes to give, on the authority 
of eye-witnesses, a more precise account in writing of 
those things which Theophilus already had been taught 
by word of mouth. This too is the best evidence on 
which we can rely in regard to any matter of fact: in 
other words the proof of the Gospel narrative is just that 
proof which is always first sought for, where it can be 
had, in our courts of law. 

Some of us have read in the lives of men who have 
spent long years in the study of nature, how on a sudden 
some slight everyday occurrence has revealed to them 
truths for which they had been long seeking. Such men 
feel that they cannot claim any praise for their discovery ; 
but they ascribe the glory to God. For the more they 
know, the more deeply do they feel that all is from Him, 
in whom are hid infinite treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge. So is it with all earnest seekers for knowledge in 
books. Instead of bragging of their learning before those 
who have fewer opportunities, they will rather forget 
themselves in their eagerness to make known to others 
what they have found. So was it with those who came 
to the knowledge of Christ. They were not like men 
running in a race, in which all run, but one receiveth the 
prize; they hasted to make known to others the good 
things God had made known to them. Thus Philip hastened 
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to Nathanael with the gospel or good news: “ We have 
found him of whom Moses in the Law, and the Prophets 
did write.” Thus the woman of Samaria left her water- 
pot at the well, and called together her neighbours: 
“Come, see a man that told me all that ever I did: is 
not this the Christ?” And so it is with all things that 
are really good in themselves; we cannot enjoy them 
unless we know that others enjoy them too, Nay, even 
things that are not in themselves good, as the mammon 
of unrighteousness, may become a good to us, if we 
employ them for the good of others, so as to make Him 
our friend who can receive us into everlasting habitations. 
Now whatever else men strive for, rightly or wrongly, is 
given to man in Christ: we are His, and in Him all 
things are ours, life and light and perfect holiness and 
incorruptible riches. Good cause then had Simeon to 
forget himself, and to forget the prejudices of Jewish 
pride, when he looked upon Him who, like the sun in 
heaven, was given for all mankind, that as all had died in 
Adam, all should be made alive in Him. With a gentle 
reverence he took up the child in his arms and blessed 
God and said : “ Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart 
in peace, according to Thy word.” The word here rendered 
Lord is that from which we have taken our word despot ; 
it means the master of a household ; one who has absolute 
power over his slaves to bind or to loose. Thus Simeon 
confessed that it was by no goodness in him, but by God 
the Master’s free grace and pleasure, that he was being 
then set free in peace. Every one must have observed 
that in most men’s lives, and especially in the lives of 
all those who have done a great work, a time comes when 
they seem to have reached their appointed goal. It is 
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a beautiful story in the father of Greek history in which 
he tells us how a priestess was to have been drawn by 
white oxen to do sacrifice; but when the time came, the 
oxen were not to be found; then her two sons, lest their 
mother should be put to shame, yoked themselves to 
the car, and drew it to the temple. The mother in her 
gratitude prayed that their filial piety might be rewarded 
with the best gift of Heaven. The next morning the 
sons were found dead in the temple. This tale will 
serve to explain the feeling of Simeon; for it shews that 
when it has been granted to a man to do some noble act, 
he feels almost afraid to live, lest his future life should 
disgrace him, lest the fine gold should become dim. We 
see the same feeling in the saying of John the Baptist: 
“He must increase, but I must decrease.” For he could 
never again serve in so high a ministry as when he 
baptised and bore witness to the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sins of the world. Such also was the 
feeling of Paul when he had a desire to depart and to be 
with Christ. So was it now with Simeon: “God,” says 
Jeremy Taylor, “had verified His promise, had shewn him 
the Messias, had filled his heart with joy, and made his old 
age honourable; and now, after all this sight, no object 
could be pleasant but the joys of paradise. For as a man 
who had stared too freely upon the face and beauties of 
the sun is blind and dark to objects of a less splendour, 
and is forced to shut his eyes, that he may through the 
degrees of darkness perceive the inferior beauties of more 
proportional objects: so was old Simeon; his eyes were 
so filled with the glories of this revelation, that he was 
willing to close them in his last night, that he might be 
brought into the communications of eternity; and he 
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could never more find comfort in any object this world 
could minister. For such is the excellency of spiritual 
things: when they have once filled the corners of our 
hearts, and made us highly sensible and apprehensive of 
the interior beauties of God and of religion, all things of 
this world are flat and empty and unsatisfying vanities.” 

Simeon himself assigns this reason for this peace that 
he felt. “For mine eyes have seen Thy salvation”: that 
salvation which brought glory to God on high, and on 
earth peace and goodwill toward men. But this salvation, 
though long waited for, was yet not wholly new: else if 
men had not been prepared for it by judgement and by 
mercy, by tasting the bitterness of sin and the sweetness 
of Holiness, by feeling the thick darkness of ignorance 
and the bright light of God’s Truth whether shining in 
Nature or in Conscience, in History or in Prophecy ;—if 
men, I say, had not been prepared at once to acknowledge 
their weakness and ignorance, and to look upward for 
strength and knowledge, it would seem that the Gospel 
must have been preached in vain; for it would have fallen 
upon rocky ground. 

But now had God prepared His salvation before the 
face of all people. A light for a revelation to the Gentiles 
(so the words should be, rather than a light to lighten the 
Gentiles: God who had shewn His face but through a 
veil to the Gentiles, was now to be unveiled and seen as 
it were face to face in His Son): “ A light for a revelation 
to the Gentiles, and the glory of Thy people Israel.” You 
see how the thought of Christ makes the Jew in honour 
prefer other nations: without Christ the Jew, the Greek, 
and the Roman made it a point of honour to despise 
other nations. Greeks and Romans scorned all others as 
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barbarians, born to be slaves: Jews had no dealings with 
the Samaritans, and hated all who were not of the seed of 
Abraham according to the flesh. Christ came to teach 
us that he that would be first of His disciples must be 
last of all and servant of all. It is worth notice how 
this difference is expressed in language, that faithful 
image of thought. The Greek and Roman said: I and 
you. The Christian says: You and I. So that Cardinal 
Wolsey wrote good heathen Latin when he offended King 
Henry by writing Ego et rex meus; I and my king; and 
Paul made Greek speak of the wonderful change which 
Christ had made, when he Eomaraen the Homans of “the 
mutual faith of you and me.’ 

We have but time to take a hasty glance at the state 
of the world when Christ came, but a few words may 
shew that He came in the fulness of time; that in His 
birth, as so often throughout life, He waited patiently 
until His hour was come. Which nations were most 
helpful, against their will and knowledge, in the founding 
of the Kingdom of God upon earth? Consider the 
inscription upon our Saviour’s Cross: it was written in 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. Now see how these three 
peoples each brought what they had and cast it into the 
Lord’s treasury. “ What advantage,” asks Paul, “hath the 
Jew? Much every way; but chiefly because unto them 
were committed the oracles of God.” They alone knew 
assuredly that God was their God; they alone devoted 
their children to Him as a holy people; of them as 
concerning the flesh Christ came. Thus while He came 
with the light of revelation to heathen lands, He was in 
a peculiar manner the glory of His people Israel. But 
Israel had turned their glory into their shame ; instead of 
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calling other nations to share in the light of prophecy 
and of the Divine Law which had been given to them, 
they selfishly cut themselves off from other nations, and 
therefore from God. And God had cast them off: they 
neglected to search the Scriptures, and made them of 
none effect by their traditions; therefore He gave them 
over to false Christs and false prophets that they should 
believe a lie, and to heathen rulers that they might feel 
again an Egyptian bondage and long for that prophet 
like unto Moses, a better Joshua, who should lead them 
into the land of Rest. I need not cite passages to prove 
how eagerly the Jews of all degrees were looking now for 
Him that should come. 

As the Hebrews brought the fear of God, His law, and 
the knowledge of His ways, the Greeks brought their 
learning, and subtle thought, and lofty poetry, by which 
Paul and many great teachers since Paul, were trained to 
fight manfully against the delusions of science falsely so 
called. It was not for nothing that the writers of the 
New Testament left their message in Greek. For Greek 
was then, somewhat as English is now, a universal 
language: the Greeks brought under the mighty yoke 
of Rome, could not engage in the service of the State, 
and were spread throughout the world, ready to turn 
their hand to any trade by which they might win a living. 
“A hungry Greek,” says a poet who lived in St Paul’s 
day, “a hungry Greek knows all things; he will fly up 
to heaven if you bid him.” These active minds spent 
their time, as Luke and many others inform us and as 
their works shew, in nothing else but either to tell or to 
hear some new thing. And thus they were fitted for being, 
as they were, the teachers of every art and science: in 
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the Roman schools Homer, the father of Greek poetry, 
was the first book put into the hands of the children. 

If the Jews gave to the Church its heart and its one 
Eternal Head, and if the Greeks gave it a voice and 
mind, the Romans, the masters of the world, gave it a 
body. In the reign of Augustus, Christ was born; and 
in that reign the whole civilized world was brought under 
one rule. All the Jewish wisdom which Paul learnt at 
the feet of Gamaliel, all the heathen wisdom which he 
learnt at the famous school of Tarsus, would have been 
in a manner thrown away, if he could not have uttered 
those mighty words: I am a Roman citizen, I appeal unto 
Cesar. At the sound of those words the proudest tyrants 
were forced to acknowledge a higher power than theirs: 
“Hast thou appealed unto Cesar? unto Cesar shalt thou 
go.” In those times as in our own those words came true: 
“Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be 
increased.” They were masters of the world, and they 
ransacked sea and land to feed their bodies and their 
minds. Their own writers tell us that Rome was the 
common centre towards which all things good and bad 
were drawn. All religions, and among them the Jewish, 
found there a home. Fleets from Carthage, from Sicily, 
and from Alexandria, came laden with corn for the use of 
the Queenly City. It was on one of these corn-ships that 
Paul was sailing to Rome, when he was wrecked at Malta. 
Having lost their freedom, as one of their own writers said, 
“That people, which once gave command of armies and of 
provinces, restrained its desires and asked only for bread 
and the games.” The rich meanwhile thought that no 
sums were too vast to spend on new delicacies which 
might excite the palled appetite of their mind and body. 
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Slaves, thousands of whom were kept in great men’s 
houses, were employed in ministering to the new wants 
which spoilt greediness every day discovered. But see 
how out of this evil God brought forth good. As at the 
time of the Reformation printing was invented that the 
Bible and other good books might spread abroad through 
Europe ; and as cheap paper, cheap printing, and steam, 
serving the will of Christian Europe, have in our days 
spread the Bible through every land, so in the days of 
Christ, the vast gangs of learned slaves who copied 
writing in great factories, dispersed books throughout the 
known world in nearly as great numbers as at this day. 
So that it has been computed that fifty or sixty thousand 
copies of the apostolic epistles were in a few years passing 
from hand to hand in every land. 

And the salvation which was thus prepared is still 
being prepared and still winning its way. Now for more 
than fifteen hundred years Christians throughout the 
world have kept Christmas day as a day of rejoicing in 
remembrance of Him who came to be a light to lighten 
us Gentiles, not less than to be the glory of His people 
Israel. 

Now to Him who was born to bring Peace upon 
earth, unto Jesus Christ the Head, after whom the whole 
body which He has redeemed in heaven and earth is 
named, be ascribed all honour, glory,’ and power, now 
and for ever. Amen, 
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SPIRITUAL LABOUR 


Now when He had left speaking, He said unto Simon, Launch out 
into the deep, and let down your nets for a draught. And Simon 
answering suid unto Him, Master, we have toiled all the night, and 
have taken nothing: nevertheless, at Thy word, I will let down the net. 
St Luke v. 4, 5. 


To begin any work of labour we need an encourage- 
ment: and where shall we find one more powerful than in 
the words of Jesus: “ Launch out into the deep, and let 
down your nets for a draught”? If He says, “In My 
name go aboard, cast the net, and your labour shall not 
be in vain,” we must needs gird ourselves manfully to 
obey. The other part of the text will indeed often express 
our temper: “Master, we have toiled all the night, and 
have taken nothing.” Often as we pause to take stock of 
our success, we say, “ How hard we have toiled, and with 
how little fruit”; especially where the work is hidden 
and spiritual, we wait long for a crop and all seems barren 
around. But St Peter does not despair: “At Thy word,” 
he says, “I will let down the net.” Spiritual fishermen 
all must be, who themselves have been taken by the great 
Fisher of men. Even those whose work is that of the hand 
must do it with all their heart, as in the sight of God, and 
it will receive a dignity and a consecration which no high 
labour of the brain, that is not so hallowed, ever has had 
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or ever can have. Let us then as all called to spiritual 
work remember two things: (1) that we shall often sink 
under the feeling of the vanity of our endeavours, and 
(2) that, notwithstanding, we may at our Master’s word 
cheerfully return to the labour which seems so fruitless. 
May He himself confirm us in this resolution, calling to 
us: “Launch out into the deep, and let down your nets for 
a draught”; and inspire our hearts to answer: “ Master, 
though we have toiled all night and taken nothing, never- 
theless, at Thy word, we will let down the net.” 

Do we indeed feel overwhelmed in our spiritual work 
with the sense of its vanity? We work in vain, when 
nothing comes of the work, or at any rate nothing lasting, 
sure, and abiding (and only that which abides to eternity 
is abiding); if nothing of this kind is the issue of our 
work, then we have laboured in vain. But if lasting fruits 
spring from it, for ourselves (for everyone is intended to 
reap the fruits of his own labour, to become the better 
for it) and also for our neighbour—in the first instance 
for a narrower or wider circle, but at last for the whole 
world—then our labour is not in vain. If it seems to 
profit our neighbour only, still it has not been in vain, 
even for ourselves: for it is a moral law that the individual 
and the community have not clashing interests, but the 
individual serves the community, and the community the 
individual. That saying of a heathen poet, worthy of a 
Christian mouth, is true of spiritual, no less than of 
material gifts: “The wealth which thou hast given away, 
that and that alone will be thine for ever.” 

We distinguish between mental and material work, 
the work of the head and that of the hands. And at first 
sight it might seem that the advantage was all on the 
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side of mental work. Material work can only bring forth 
material products, which are in their nature passing and 
a mere show. Yet viewed from another side, empty as 
material things are in themselves, for most men they 
alone are solid, substantial, real. And material work 
influences and bears upon the spiritual world; and being 
palpable, its results are plain and undeniable. Some- 
thing is produced, if not for the workman, at any rate 
for the world: the workman may comfort himself with 
the thought that he has not laboured in vain, but has left 
his mark on the world. How different is it with the 
mental worker! often it seems as if all his pains were 
thrown away. He strains all the power of his: spirit for 
spiritual ends, for the discovery and making known of 
truth on the one hand, for the advancement of goodness, 
right, holiness on the other. Such is his work. Does he 
feel confident that he is making progress? Often, not in 
his worst moments, but in the best, he will say to himself: 
I am a seeker for Truth; from time to time I discover 
something of it, yet how little does it seem when looked 
at close—like some dim, broken ray, whereas Truth is a 
noon-day sun. And often it seems hard to keep fast hold 
of the truth I have found; it melts away in my hands, 
And when I try to make the truth so hardly found, known 
to those around me, what hindrances does it not meet 
with ; how it suffers in passing from mouth to mouth, so 
that I can no longer acknowledge it, so disguised and 
twisted does it appear! 

Or again I labour for the advancement of what is 
good, right, holy, in and around me: and what comes 
of it? Am I indeed better than I was? Am I not the 
same poor, pitiful child of the dust? Can I ever be 
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content with what Iam and what I do? And what says 
the world around to the means of amendment and of 
sanctification that are offered it? It rejects or it misuses 
them. I cannot say that anything comes of my labour, 
either knowledge of the truth, worthy of the name of 
knowledge, or advancement of what is holy and good. 
On casting up the total, my only success seems to be, 
that goodness has been degraded, trampled underfoot, 
removed still further from the thoughts of men. 

How does this sense of the vanity of our spiritual 
labour affect us? Does it bow us down, does it rouse us 
to more resolute efforts, or are we careless about it? 
There are men who are quite familiar with the feeling, 
and in a manner comfortable under it. They determine 
in cold blood that it is a fixed law of human nature and 
of our condition here, that our life and work must be 
vain ; to complain of it they think mere folly, a kicking 
against the pricks of fate. There are men, easy-going 
worldlings, who scoff at it as wild enthusiasm, if any man 
endeavours to found anything solid and lasting. To them 
the highest wisdom is to leave all anxious thoughts, all 
high questions, on one side, and to live merely for the 
passing hour. They think that they are wise in their 
generation, that they are using the world for their own 
ends, but in the end they will find that such pleasure 
turns to gall, and that true pleasure is the fruit of duty 
and honest labour, and cannot be had by itself, apart from 
them. 

Let us rather say: The sense of the vanity of our 
spiritual labour is a sore burden, which leaves us no rest, 
till we master it. We have given our lives to the pursuit 
of spiritual ends, and we mean to remain true to the 
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Master whom we have chosen. We will not seek to 
exchange our calling, as it becomes more difficult and 
threatening, for any more material work, but we will bear 
the burden of our generation, and we will labour to 
answer the questions which it puts to us, the questions 
which we put to ourselves. 

If the feeling of despondency comes upon us, let us 
ask how we may shake it off, how we may exchange it for 
the full assurance of the success of that which hitherto 
has succeeded so ill under our hands. Whither shall we 
turn? With St Peter we will turn to Him who is also 
our Lord and Master, and will say, “ Nevertheless, at Thy 
word, we will let down the net.” Still, even thus late, 
it shall not be in vain. He, our Master, will shew us how 
delusive is the appearance of things, which makes all 
labour for spiritual ends seem vain; He alone can give 
us security that this labour can never be in vain. 
Appearances are indeed threatening; but we need only 
look to our Lord’s life, to be convinced that they are 
appearances only, lying on the surface of things. The 
prophet said of old: “I said, I have laboured in vain, 
I have spent my strength for naught, and in vain; yet 
surely my judgement is with the Lord and my work with 
my God.” And the complaint seemed to be confirmed for 
ever, when God’s own Son appeared in the flesh: when 
He died on Golgotha, it seemed as if no man had ever so 
laboured in vain. Yet, undoubting to the last, He kept 
one end in view, He never ceased to work ; indeed never 
did His Spirit labour so earnestly as at the last. Look 
onward for three days—for nineteen centuries—and what 
shall we say? Was His labour in vain? Or has it not 
issued in the victory of His cause—an eternal victory, as 
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we believe? So empty may be the appearances of failure, 
if only faith fail not. He trusted His truth absolutely 
to His followers, to men slow of heart to believe, slow 
of mind to understand, the treasure which they were to 
guard. He left no written word to prevent miscon- 
struction; He trusted absolutely to His disciples, a few 
unlettered men of a nation fenced off from the world by 
mutual prejudices, by every barrier that can part man 
from man. Such were His ambassadors: was His con- 
fidence misplaced? Was their labour in vain? What 
we see in our Saviour we see in St Peter on a smaller 
scale. He who had complained, “We have toiled all 
night, and have taken nothing,” how different was his 
feeling a few minutes later! If he had not toiled in vain, 
the Lord would not have found him, nor he the Lord. 
Another proof, how deceitful the appearance of failure 
may be, and how little we should be discouraged by it. 

Our security that no spiritual labour can be in vain, 
is the labour of our Lord. His labour even to death 
proves to us that Spirit is Truth, that faith in spiritual 
ends is no blind fanaticism, but a sober matter of experi- 
ence: for who will look Him in the face and tell Him, 
that those three years in Judaea and Galilee were thrown 
away? Look upto Him! For in Him you see incarnate 
Truth. He alone can warrant the reality of Truth, for 
He is Truth and Holiness. He pledges His word, that 
spiritual works done in His service, not for selfish ends, 
can never be thrown away. For to Him all power is 
given in Heaven and earth, and He can make every 
feeblest effort work in to His mighty plan. The net is 
His, we are but His labourers, it is He that will work in 
us to will and to do. 
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How are we to become His workmen? By repentance 
and faith, and by the renewing of our minds day by day, 
by hoping for success only through Him. This is the 
deep into which we must launch—repentance, faith, 
sanctification. With these we may hope to hear His 
encouraging word: “Think not that thou hast toiled in 
vain ; trust in Me: My cause is that of Truth and that 
of the Father, who is greater than all.” 
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THE LAST WORD ON THE CROSS 


And when Jesus had cried with a loud voice, He said, Father, into 
Thy hands I commend My spirit: and having said thus, He gave up 
the ghost. St Luke xxiii. 46. 


In the first three words on the cross our Lord shews 
Himself as the Redeemer of Mankind in His threefold 
character of priest, king, and prophet; the four last words 
contain the accomplishment of redemption. In the fourth, 
“My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ?” we hear 
the agony of His soul; the fifth, “I thirst,’ is the cry of 
bodily want; the sixth, “It is finished,” is the shout of 
victory, upon the completion of His holy work in body and 
soul, and to us it is the assurance of that victory; the 
seventh, our text, is the surrender of His soul and of His 
finished work into God’s safekeeping. From step to step 
His divine heart mounts from the lowest depth to the 
highest height, till at the last moment it is glorified. 

Once again, for the last time, the dying Saviour calls 
on His Father: “Father, into Thy hands I commend My 
spirit,’ shewing us in His own example the way to 
happiness in death; for He dies (1) with God’s words on 
His lips, (2) with prayer in His heart, (3) with cheerful 
submission to the will of God, (4) in the blessed calmness 
of the peace of God. 
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“Jesus cried with a loud voice.” It is not so with 
most men, when they come to die. Their strength is 
wasted, their breath comes slower and slower, low, faint 
sighs follow, the mouth at last quivers without making 
any sound, and all is over. But see how different it is 
with our Lord. His spirit is as clear as ever, His very 
body is not exhausted. Though He had been in extreme 
agony, though they are His last words, He can put forth 
all the powers of life. Scarcely could he gasp out the cry 
“T thirst”; His voice came again when He uttered the 
shout of victory “It is finished”; but He raises it louder 
still for His last words. His disciples should remember 
the word that He had spoken: “No man taketh My life 
from Me, but I lay it down of Myself. I have power to 
lay it down, and I have power to take it again.” He 
would die, as He had lived, not as one dumb, but as a 
speaker and teacher. Of two of His last words the Gospels 
expressly say that they were uttered with a loud voice: 
the fourth, “My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?” and the seventh, “Father, into Thy hands I commend 
My spirit.” Those who had heard of His humiliation, for- 
saken of God, should hear of His exaltation. It is as 
though He said, “ Forsaken I was, but not for ever; that 
is past and gone; I have found God again not only as My 
God, but as My Father, and to Him I cheerfully give up 
My spirit.” The last word, “Father, into Thy hands 
I commend My spirit,” is as it were an answer to the 
question “My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 
All heard the cry of anguish; all shall hear the shout of 
victory. 
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This seventh word again, like the fourth, is taken from 
the Old Testament, Psalm xxxi. 5: “Into Thine hand 
I commend my spirit: Thou hast redeemed me, O Lord, 
Thou God of Truth.” As He had given voice to His agony 
in the words of the 22nd Psalm, “My God, My God”; as He 
fulfilled the prophecies of the 22nd and 69th Psalms when 
He craved water to cool His burning tongue; so the last 
wish of His heart is expressed in words of Holy Scripture. 
He dies with God’s Word on His lips. Huis whole life long 
He had fed upon that Word; whether He taught His 
disciples or the multitude, He grounded His teaching 
on the old Scriptures. When He proclaimed His Divine 
Mission, His sufferings and death, He still called on these 
witnesses: “Thus it is written, and thus it behoved 
Christ to suffer, that all things must be fulfilled which 
are written in the prophets concerning Me.” When the 
tempter assailed Him in the wilderness, the Word of God 
was the weapon with which He beat him off; when 
Scribes and Pharisees tried to entangle Him in His talk, 
He confounded them by asking “Have ye not read?” 
In death also this Word fills His thoughts; all His care 
is that it may be fulfilled to the uttermost; and a saying 
taken from it lights up for Him the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death. 

If then He, the Holy One of God, did not despise the 
help of Scripture, how much more needful is it to us? 
It is the Book (for that is the meaning of Bible), the book 
of books, the richest treasure of heavenly good for our 
spirits. Happy that country and time in which every 
man from a child knows the Holy Scriptures. Happy 
that house in which early and late this Divine Book is 
diligently read for doctrine and for rules of life. Happy 
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they who when they come to their last end find their best 
medicine here, to whom every verse of the Bible, every 
hymn that their friends say over them, calls up glad 
recollections, like the tones of a familiar voice. Happy 
that time—and there have been such times in the church, 
and may be again—when old and young, king and beggar, 
learned and unlearned, hallowed all their days by studying 
God’s words, and the Bible was not only the book of the 
church, but the book of the house and of the heart, of 
life and of death. <A time will come to every one of us 
when he will be thankful to have many words of Scripture 
at command; times of trial and temptation, when the 
storms of adversity break in upon him, andhe has no 
other shelter; times of darkness, when the light of our 
life is taken away; and lastly that time when all else that 
we have learnt will stand us in no stead, the hour of death 
—happy for us in that awful hour if some word of Scripture 
printed on our heart cheers our death-bed like the voice 
of an angel from heaven. If then we would die the death 
of the Righteous, of the Christian, let us betimes make 
the Word of God our comfort, that it may quicken and 
refresh us in our last moments. 


TI. 


Jesus cried aloud: “Father, into Thy hands I commend 
My spirit.” As He stands on the borders of two worlds, 
the visible and invisible, He lifts His voice in prayer. 
His whole life was not merely a life in God’s word, but 
a constant communion with God, a prayer without ceasing. 
In His twelfth year He prayed in the Temple: “ Wist ye 
not,’ He asked, “that I must be about My Father’s 
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business?” He prayed when He received baptism from 
John, and was ordained to the office of prophet. He 
spent nights in prayer in the wilderness; He prayed 
among the multitude; He prayed, when He taught, and 
healed, when He broke bread, and upon the cross. His 
doctrine, He said, was not His, but the Father’s, who had 
sent Him. His whole life was a life in and with God; 
His body was on earth, but the home of His spirit was 
with God in heaven; no wonder then that death found 
Him praying. Yet His prayers did not interfere with 
His duties to man; He interceded for His enemies; He 
spoke words of mercy to the penitent robber by His side ; 
He committed His mother, who stood widowed and forlorn 
beneath His cross, to the disciple whom He loved; amidst 
all He did and said, Prayer to God, Communion with Him, 
was uppermost in His thoughts. 

What a call to us, my friends, to spend our lives also 
as in God’s sight, never to forget to prepare ourselves 
for communion with Him by watching and prayer, like 
servants who wait for their Lord. There is no more 
effectual means of grace in life and death than prayer. 
He who prays belongs to two worlds, and does not forget 
the higher in the lower. Heaven opens over his head and 
lightens up the gloom of earth with its brightness. For 
him who prays, need and sorrow are no more; for he sees 
not only with his bodily eyes the sorrow of the present, 
but with the eyes of faith, with God’s eyes, he sees the 
glory to come. There is no happy life, no true human 
life, without prayer. Happiness stands in communion 
with God, in childlike faith, humble resignation, cheerful 
self-denial, unselfish love; but these graces only grow in 
a soil which has been softened by prayer. So too there is 
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no happy death, ie. no happy passage from the life of 
faith to the life of sight, without prayer. Search back 
into the history of the past, inquire into the experience 
of those who are called to attend on many death-beds, 
and you will hear but one story. No man ever passed 
from this earth in the peace of God who did not hallow 
his last hours by prayer. Let us then learn to pray; 
learn to consecrate our sorrows and our joys, our work 
and our recreation, solitude and society, by inward prayer, 
that we may be indeed blessed in life and death; and 
when we appear before the throne of God Most High, 
may know Him as our Father, and be enabled by His 
grace to commend to Him the spirits which He gave. 


TLE 


Jesus cried aloud: “Father, into Thy hands I commend 
My spirit.” “Father,” He cries. As Isaac, when he saw 
the fire and the wood, and asked after the lamb for the 
burnt offering, called Abraham by this name of father, 
so Jesus, when bleeding for the redemption of the world, 
has no other name for God who sent Him to suffer; the 
one addition that He makes to the words of the Psalmist 
is this loving name. No saint of the Old Testament had 
used this name, for none had such a childlike sense of 
nearness to God, as Christians may have, when they look 
to their Elder Brother, the only-begotten Son. All the 
feelings of piety, of duty, of obedience, with which earthly 
children should regard their parents, all this He cherished 
towards His Heavenly Father. But in His mouth the 
word “Father” meant something more; it declared that 
He stood to His Father in that relation, for which He 
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was condemned as a blasphemer, because He made 
Himself equal with God. Even to death He still persisted 
in calling Himself the Son of God. Let men mock or 
rail as they would, He would still even in death declare 
that God was His Father. Jt was His last dying 
confession. 

“Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit.” 
Hitherto He had been in the hands of bloodthirsty 
enemies, rude soldiers, a riotous people and its cruel 
leaders; the power of darkness had for the time pre- 
vailed. Now all was over, and as He passed from this 
world, He committed Himself to God’s hands, hands ever 
full of truth, goodness and blessing. This word was His 
farewell to the world; He died to it and its pains; He 
belonged to it no more, for it had cast Him out. Even 
after His resurrection He shewed Himself no more to it, 
but to witnesses chosen of God: the world shall not see 
Him again till the great day of judgement, when it shall 
see in His glory Him whom it pierced. 

“Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit.” For 
the visible world He had done what He could, as the Son 
of Man; now He belongs to the world unseen. He goes 
back to the source of life whence He came forth. Nothing 
but trust and confidence appears in His last words; He 
rests in the arms of Eternal Mercy from the pains of 
death. He needed not to die, like other men; He was 
Lord of Life and death; yet now He longs to die. After 
He had borne for us all sorrows of spiritual death, He will 
for us die also the death of the body. He passes, as in 
triumph, to the presence of His Heavenly Father. When 
He commends His spirit to God, He commends at the 
same time all men, His brethren whom He had ransomed 
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with His blood, to their Father, that they through Him 
may become children of God, and may one day die for 
Him as calmly and joyfully as He had died for them. So 
these last words of our Lord have become a sort of watch- 
word of Christian martyrs. When Stephen saw the 
heaven opened and the Son of man standing at the right 
hand of the Father, he cried with his parting breath: 
“Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” Who can tell the joy 
and stout heart of the rest of the noble army of martyrs, 
when amid the sorest bodily pain they gave up their 
spirits in death to Him who had been the life of their 
life? They could not have cried in death, “Father, into 
Thy hands I commend my spirit,” if Christ had not died 
for them, and prayed for them as He died. There is no 
happy death but by faith in Him and His merits: because 
“blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, for they rest 
from their labours and their works follow them.” He 
whose life has been one long commending of his spirit 
to God, so that he could not be prosperous without 
bringing an offering of thanksgiving, nor sorrowful with- 
out resigning himself to the will of Him who worketh 
all things well: such a man may commend his spirit to 
his Heavenly Father when he dies ; for Christ has prepared 
a mansion for him, and opened wide the heart and hand 
of His Father to receive him. 


IV. 


“ And having said thus, He gave up the ghost.” 

He who had eternal life in Himself, sank into the 
arms of death; the Immortal died for mortals; the Creator 
for creatures of His hand. He bowed His head and gave 
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up the ghost. Like a weary labourer, who has borne the 
burden and heat of the day, drops quietly to sleep; a calm 
peace comes upon him and he feels no more toil or weari- 
ness; so it was with the Lord. He fell asleep. The 
Sabbath of His life had dawned; the great work was 
done, the battle fought; His eyelids closed, and all was 
still on Golgotha. 

May our end be like His: it will be like His if His 
spirit is in us, teaching us how to die. For here below 
we live an eternal life, and none shall pluck us out of His 
hand. We have an abiding portion, of which death shall 
not rob us. For if we look on death as a sleep, who would 
not gladly rest from the burden of life? Or is death a 
journey ? who would not gladly go to his home—to his 
Father's house? To the believer death is the beginning 
of his true life. The pillar of fire lights him on the way; 
it may be dark all round, but there before him is light. 
The moment of departure may be sharp and painful, but 
God’s arm is around him to support him; rays of grace 
shine about him, and often lighten up his face with a 
glory as from heaven; one short struggle, and the 
redeemed spirit has passed into the city of God; and 
those who stand by confess “the Christian’s life is a 
happy life; it may begin with tears, but it ends in joy 
unspeakable.” 

O Heavenly Father, do Thou prepare us in life for 
such a death. It is appointed to all men once to die; 
when our hour comes, be Thou near us with Thy peace. 
We thank Thee that Thou hast suffered us in this holy 
season to consider Thy last words: may they bear fruit in 
us richly this year and every year of our lives, and above 
all when Thou shalt call to us: “Set your house in order, 
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for ye must die.” Then may Thy sufferings lighten our 
sufferings, Thy death overcome our death, Thy dying 
words rise before us like a rainbow of blessing in the 
clouded sky, that we may seek and find Thee and have 
Thee for evermore. O Christ, Thou Lamb of God, that 
takest away the sin of the world, have mercy upon us and 
give us Thy peace. Amen. 
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CHRISTIAN COURAGE 


And they worshipped Him, and returned to Jerusalem with great 
joy: And were continually in the Temple, praising and blessing 
God. St Luke xxiv. 52, 53. 


In these words we see how at last, after many doubts 
and troubled thoughts, the disciples were inspired with 
a cheerful courage to face their mighty task. It was no 
transient exaltation of the feelings, but a permanent 
change which was wrought in them: the Comforter abode 
with them; they were continually in the Temple praising 
God. Let us consider the connexion between the effect 
and its cause; between the cheerful courage of the 
Christian and the resurrection of his Lord. 

We all acknowledge that for human life a stout heart 
is needful. Life is no easy time for any man, nor does it 
become easier as it advances. Childhood and youth may 
dream that, when lightened of the yoke of discipline, they 
will feel the burden less; but it is only a dream. The 
tasks of life become higher and more complex, while our 
strength to fulfil them, the spring and elasticity of youth, 
wane away. Nor is it only on account of the exertions 
which life demands from us, that courage is needful; but 
because timidity and despondency are themselves a degra- 
dation of our nature, and rob human life of one of its 
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chiefest ornaments. Above all, for the Christian life, 
courage is necessary, not to fly from the world, but to 
use it as the stuff, the material, out of which a kingdom 
of God is to be formed amongst men. Courage is necessary 
that we may bear witness to our Saviour on earth. For 
the only convincing witness we can bear, is our untiring 
devotion to the highest ends of life, however they may 
seem to be unattainable; steady, undaunted confidence, 
in spite of failures, is the sure evidence that He, whose 
power makes us capable of it, and He alone, is the 
strength and stay of mankind; that He can make us 
what of ourselves we cannot be, and what we nevertheless 
must be, if we are to be our true selves. 

To the high courage of which we speak two conditions 
are essential. The first is that we set before us the true 
end of life. To have meaning and worth, life must have a 
purpose; and, if we are to have a good courage, we must 
not live merely in order to live, but we must make our 
life the means to acquire some end beyond itself. They 
who live carelessly, taking the day as it comes, may be 
light-hearted, but stowt-hearted they cannot be. To be 
that, they must have a purpose, not merely as an object 
of thought, but of fixed deliberate will, so that they are 
possessed and controlled by it. 

And to have this supremacy over us, this purpose 
must be one; the whole weight of our wills must be 
thrown persistently on one point, not broken upon many. 
One single goal must be ever kept in view, and to this 
one thing needful, this paramount end, all particular ends 
must serve as means. Particular ends we must still 
pursue, but only in dependence on the main end of all. 
It is plain that this one all-sufficing end must be 
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far-reaching and endless, as our being itself. Without 
excluding this mortal life and its labours, it must reach 
beyond it into eternity, combining both worlds in its 
scope. Where can such an infinite end be found? Where 
but in the infinite thought of the Creator? We cannot 
choose any end at random, and make that the polestar 
of our course ; nor, if we could, or in so far as we can, will 
such a self-chosen end give unity and peace and courage 
to our lives. To be at peace with ourselves, to live, heart 
and soul, for one end, we must be at peace with God ; 
for how can we have cheerful confidence for a life, which 
we know to be in conflict with God’s designs for us, a 
conflict which, from the very nature of the case, is hope- 
less from the first? It is hard for us to kick against the 
pricks; all war with Heaven, as it is impious, must be 
also with vain attempt. Our end must be that God’s will 
be done in and by us, and then we may hopefully follow 
it out, knowing that it is an end which will reward all 
the labour it may cost. It is no personal, exclusive end; 
it contributes to the universal end for which mankind 
was made. Other ends separate men, this unites them; 
it is a life in love, and therefore a life in courage; for 
“perfect love casteth out fear.” 

But it is not enough that our end be high; it must 
be also attainable. We must look to it with hope, and 
not merely with a restless desire. We must, in the best 
sense of that ancient precept, reverence ourselves: even 
the highest soarings of desire must seem to us not too 
high to be satisfied: and on the other hand we must 
believe that the conditions of success which are inde- 
pendent of ourselves will not be withheld. We must 
believe that our labour is not in vain, but that all things 
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work together for our good; that we are supported and 
upheld by the fatherly arm of the Almighty. 

Let us now ask ourselves how far the cheerful courage, 
which is so necessary an element of Christian life, prevails 
among us. Lightness and gaiety of heart may indeed be 
found where there is little experience of want and pain 
and sickness and death. But this is the very opposite of 
steady courage; it cannot abide in the hour of weakness, 
it is scared away by the pale face of death. Where is he 
whose actions are controlled by one high purpose; whose 
aims are all united in a just subordination, where Time 
and Eternity, things seen and things unseen, play freely 
into one another—Eternity with its infinite mystery 
giving worth and intensity to Time, Time with its close 
inevitable presence giving reality and nearness to Eternity ? 
Where are they who are resolved not to live in perpetual 
contradiction with themselves and the true destiny of their 
lives; who have the courage to submit their will entirely 
to the will of God Most High? Many of us make the 
trial for a time; but our enthusiasm calms down and we 
are ashamed of it, as unpractical and extravagant. We 
think that in other times, surrounded by nobler examples, 
we might have been capable of devotion and self-sacrifice, 
but that now all things conspire against us and our better 
selves. 

The causes of the dissipation of power and purpose 
which we see on every hand are plain. We do not in 
our hearts believe in our high calling, in our capacity to 
propose to ourselves ends which reach, beyond ourselves 
and this visible world, into the world eternal. Closely 
connected with this cause of weakness is our want of 
trust in God, of our want of assurance that He is, and 
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that His will towards us is good. How then can we face 
the work of life with an assured courage? How can we 
look hopefully on while those high issues, involving the 
very being and freedom of God and the moral nature of 
man, are being fought out, which were never before put 
to so sore atrial? It is not our fate, but our fault, that 
our hearts sink within us, as though we were tied down 
to irresolution and despair. The heavy burden which 
lies upon us may teach us in humility to look up to the 
God of all grace, of whom we know that He hates the 
very sin which oppresses us, and which clouds our life 
with the shadows of death. The real cause of our want 
of purpose is sin, human sin, and nothing else; and a 
radical cure of that can alone restore a cheerful courage 
to bear the burden of life. 

Let us raise our eyes from the gloomy shadows of our 
time to the bright story of the first Easter. There we 
see a brave and joyful life. The disciples, now ripened 
into apostles, gird themselves like men to conquer a 
world for their Master. Such a bold confidence was 
never known on this earth. These plain, simple men 
have learnt all at once the end for which they live, and 
they cheerfully devote to it themselves and all they have. 
Their work in life is to witness of the risen Christ, to 
make the knowledge of Him a common heirloom of man- 
kind. Of the whole compass of the effects which would 
follow from their teaching, they had probably a very 
vague anticipation; but they were sure they must be 
good, suitable to the wants of human nature. In their 
Lord they had seen incarnate goodness, invulnerable 
against the assaults of sin, victorious over death. The 
mind and will and work of Christ were to them the 
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highest good, and though they could not foresee in how 
many forms that mind would be manifested with the 
change of times, of one thing they were sure; the more 
that mind prevailed in themselves and others, the nearer 
mankind would be brought to its true end. They seem 
never to have apprehended any want of power to carry 
out their vast attempt, they never stayed to count their 
forces. They felt strong in the strength of Him who 
had overcome death, to whom all power had been given 
in heaven and earth: He had set them their task; and 
would He not enable them to fulfil it? Sin, which might 
else damp their courage, was overcome by the Son of 
God. Would He not maintain His victory in them and 
in the world? He had given them His abiding peace; 
and they came forward manfully before the world, pursuing 
their work under every outward hindrance, with a set, 
unflagging purpose, never doubting of victory in their 
struggle against principalities and powers. And this 
courage of theirs was new, and was derived from the 
resurrection of their Lord. Before that final triumph 
they had been as other men; it was to it that they 
expressly attributed the change from weakness and 
despondency to happiness and strength. 

And for us, now, at the distance of so many ages, 
shall the Resurrection have lost its force? We confess 
it daily in our Creeds; but has it still the same evidence 
for us that it had for its first martyrs? Shall that long 
train of world-wide changes whereby our Saviour over- 
threw the old order of things, and brought in a new 
‘ course of ages, justly called by His name—shall these 
mighty effects obscure their cause, as Nature too often 
is a veil to hide her Maker? No! the Resurrection of 
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Jesus is a firm unshaken fact, on which we may confidently 
take our stand. Of all the wonders of revelation it is the 
one against which all assaults have most conspicuously 
failed; blot it from the page of history, and the very 
existence of Christendom is an inexplicable riddle. We 
can now see the wide and lasting effects of that great 
event with a clearness of which the first disciples had 
no conception. If we have the same stout heart as they, 
our position is even more favoured than theirs. The 
Resurrection itself may fill us with all the confidence we 
need; it contains in abundance every condition necessary 
to an undaunted cheerfulness. In the risen Christ we see 
what human life is meant to be. How clearly did He set 
before Himself the purpose of His life; and with what 
steady constancy did He follow His fixed, unchangeable 
ideal! Therefore was His life of unexampled unity with 
itself. His ruling aim embraced time and eternity in 
friendly alliance, lighting up this poor state of ours with 
a glory as of the only begotten of the Father. His 
purpose was one with His Father’s. His very meat and 
drink was to do that Father’s will upon earth. With what 
a power did He address Himself to His mighty work! 
He never doubted of success, knowing that He was always 
carrying out the Father’s will. For a moment His con- 
fidence seemed to be put to shame, but it was only to 
rise victorious from the grave, now no more to see corrup- 
tion. He has proved that human life, as He lived it, is 
imperishable ; that such a life is no mere dream of the 
fancy, but solid truth for all who are willing to lose their 
lives that they may save them. He has proved once for 
all, that there can be a life which it is worth while to live, 
a life which is worthy of the ends for which we were made. 
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Nor let us say, in mock humility, that such an end, so 
pursued, was possible for Him, the sinless one, but in us 
sinners it would be presumption to attempt it. This is 
not to magnify, but to deny Him; for His risen strength 
is now seen only in us—in our weakness. The work of 
His life was to plant on earth pure and perfect goodness ; 
that is, to overcome sin for all men. His success is 
witnessed by God Himself, in that He raised Him from 
the dead. 

From this only source let us draw courage for our 
work. We all need courage for our various duties, if it 
were only to meet death in the strength of Him who 
overcame death. 

Let each memorial of our Saviour’s death speak to us, 
as do the bold tones of our very Burial Service, not of 
death only, but of Life much more; of life triumphant 
over death, of Him who is the Resurrection and the Life. 
If we would have courage and confidence for the work of 
life as it grows upon us, let us draw near to Him whose 
greatest glory it is to shew His strength in the weak, to 
gather up wasted, dissipated energies, and to concentrate 
them on the only satisfying end of life. Supported by 
His arm, who will never leave us, let us press on through 
labour and weakness, through death and the grave, to 
incorruption and immortality. Amen. 
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Touch Me not, for Iam not yet ascended to My Father: but go to 
My brethren and say unto them, I ascend to My Father, and your 
Father, and to My God and your God. St John xx. 17. 


THE verses from which my text is taken describe the 
first appearance of our Lord after His resurrection. He 
delivers to Mary a message for His disciples, which should 
relieve their fears, prepare them for a speedy meeting with 
Him, and bring their minds into the right temper for 
their new relation to Him. This message, containing the 
first thoughts of the risen Saviour for His disciples, let us 
examine as regards its matter, its fitness for the wants 
of those to whom it was sent, and its lesson to ourselves. 

Our Saviour says nothing of those points, which we in 
these days might most of all have desired to know. We 
should seek for an explanation of His resurrection itself, 
such as only He could give, the process of that event, 
which stands so alone in human experience that it con- 
tinually awakens our doubts. But in our text nothing is 
done towards satisfying such a natural curiosity. Rather 
the scene has an air of mystery, propounding riddles, but 
solving none. The Magdalene sees Jesus, but takes Him 
for the gardener, till He makes Himself known by calling 
her by name. Then, His answer to her rapturous cry 
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and through her the disciples, of the reality of His return 
in very flesh and blood. The words “Touch Me not” 
might rather excite the suspicion that what she saw was 
a mere vision, Yet it was not that He laid no stress upon 
the palpable evidence of hand and eye. We see Him 
insist again and again on the proof that His very body 
was once more with the disciples, “for a spirit hath not 
flesh and blood”; He did not refuse the appeal of the 
doubting Thomas to His wounded side and to the print 
of the nails in His hands and feet. Indeed. how could 
He? For though even Christian doctors have endeavoured 
to explain the resurrection as a mere imagination of His 
followers, charged with His Spirit, and conscious that 
they were continuing His work, and so in a sense renew- 
ing His life, yet sober reason will not accept such a petty 
cause as able to account for those mighty effects which 
we see before our eyes. For these disciples, we know, 
went forth through the world declaring that Jesus of 
Nazareth, the crucified, was still alive, and offered eternal 
salvation to all men. With this preaching they essayed 
the amazing task of changing the face of a decaying world. 
How could these poor men of Galilee have even conceived 
so vast a design, unless they had known assuredly that 
their Master lived and would aid them with a Divine 
streneth; and how could they, simple fishermen and 
publicans, have won this assurance, except by the plain 
evidence of their senses, which told them that the same 
Jesus who was hanged on a tree, once more walked 
amongst them? Yet much as our Lord was bent on 
giving His disciples this assurance, here in our text He 
turns their thoughts a very different way. 
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“Go,” He says, “to My brethren and say unto them: 
I ascend unto My Father and your Father; to My God 
and your God.” Not to earth and to His reappearance 
in mortal form does He point them, but to His Father 
in Heaven. I am not yet ascended to My Father, but 
I ascend—meaning evidently, now, presently—to My 
Father. Thus He reverts to the central thought about 
which His discourse had turned the evening before His 
death. The disciples must not imagine, because He was 
again seen on earth, that He was returning for a con- 
tinuance. They should not cherish anew those idle hopes 
of a King Messiah, which the terrors of the last days had 
but just destroyed. No, though He lived again in the 
body upon earth, they were not to seek Him here below, 
but on high with His Father, in Eternity. 

But the message in its every word is full of the most 
transporting promises. “I ascend to My Father and your 
Father, to My God and your God.” “My Father” still, 
however the last few days may have seemed to testify 
against My claims. Forsaken of God on the cross, I have 
found the cross and death but the way to My home, to 
My Father and your Father, My God and your God. 
This from the mouth of their glorified Master, fresh from 
His triumph over the grave. The God of Jesus their God, 
His relation to His Father also theirs! They had one 
God with Him. They knew what that meant. They 
knew on what a footing Jesus stood with His God, ever 
hanging upon His words and doing His will; and how 
His God heard Him always, following His steps with His 
love, witnessing to Him by His power, and now most of 
all in raising Him from the dead. Thus they should 
henceforth live with God, and He in them. That God, 
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with whom their Master had lived in a relation at 
once of entire dependence and entire communion, which 
language can only describe as the relation between father 
and son, that God should be their Father as He had been 
His! With a new emphasis, after the finished redemption, 
having broken down the barriers between earth and 
heaven, He joyfully bids His brethren draw near to their 
Father's heart, and learn what it is to be sons of God. 
This message of comfort had a special adaptation to 
the needs of the disciples, clearing up the very point on 
which they most craved certainty in their restless doubts. 
For since the Good Friday it had seemed as though He, 
for whom they had lived, was lost to them, and that all 
was over with His cause. And if so, what had He been ? 
Hither an enthusiast or an impostor, and withal so simple 
as to have taken in hand a hopeless task, which must 
inevitably end in His death, without offering any the 
most transient counterbalancing advantage. Nay worse, 
He must have been a blasphemer also, as the Jews justly 
argued. But the impression which He had left upon the 
disciples was the very opposite of all this. In His every 
act and word they had seen perfect decision and wisdom 
and self-knowledge, a transparent singleness of aim, a 
spotless holiness. Therefore they could not believe that 
His crucifixion was the final consummation of His fate. 
They could not repress the hope that somehow, they 
knew not how, His cause might recover itself. Hence 
their restless watching of all that passed at His tomb. 
Their whole behaviour in these days shews the mighty 
influence of their Master’s person upon them. Though 
their expectations had been baffled, though they knew 
not what to make of their Master; one thing remained, 
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love to Him, need of Him. Now first they felt how 
indispensable He had become to them. What should 
they do with themselves now that He was gone? Their 
former pursuits they had deserted to devote themselves 
solely to further His ends, but without Him they could 
not follow their new calling: for it supposed that He was 
in truth what He claimed to be, that He personally 
directed the work, using them as mere instruments. 
Thus their state was one of utter hopelessness and help- 
lessness, and we may in our degree feel something of their 
trouble. Jesus has taught all of us what man is meant 
to be, and the most thoughtless among us must at times 
fee] something of wonder and of awe as he hears the story 
of that perfect life. Unlike as He is to all, yet all see 
in Him their better selves. Now conceive this belief to 
pass away as a dream, and with what heart shall we return 
to our everyday life? What is true and good and divine, 
if He is not? 

The disciples, keenly as they felt their loss, could 
scarcely have accounted for the intensity of their sense 
of bereavement, as we may, by placing ourselves in thought 
in their position. Their Master had brought before them 
in visible human form the world unseen and eternal; He 
had lifted the veil of appearances, and had thrown an 
undying glory and significance over the most ordinary 
acts and sights and sounds. No less than God Himself 
had drawn near to them in Him; for “he that hath seen 
Me hath seen the Father.” No other man was ever as 
certain of God as of His own being. To Him the know- 
ledge of God was the most certain and intimate that He 
could conceive. He said, “as the Father knoweth Me and 
I know the Father,” when He would describe the most 
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inward acquaintance. And as His words, so His life told 
of His nearness to God. For His Father and in His 
Father He lived, surrendering Himself, His time, His life 
to do His Father’s will; for He and His Father were one, 
Their wills one, Their nature one. Such a witness for God’s 
existence could leave no doubt behind in men with hearing 
ears and seeing eyes. If we complain that religion finds 
little faith on earth, the fault lies very mainly with the 
form in which she is offered to men. Let her appear in 
her native truth, and she will win hearts once more. 
Once she did so appear, incarnate in human form. To 
see true religion, as it was seen in Jesus, was to be con- 
vinced by it, or wilfully to shut the eyes. For in Him 
Holiness and Mercy, attributes which sinful men find it 
so hard to reconcile, were seen in perfect harmony. When 
He with His piercing word followed sin to its last retreat, 
and tore off its last disguise, it was pitying Love that 
spoke. When He forgave sin, they to whom He said, 
“Son or daughter, thy sins be forgiven thee; go thy way 
and sin no more,” these men felt that Holiness itself, in 
entire abhorrence of sin, spoke the word of forgiveness, 
Lastly, in Him the disciples had lost One who loved them 
entirely, and, what is more, One whom they could love 
entirely without one drawback. To have had such a 
Friend, and to have lost Him; not merely no more to 
have His presence, but to question whether He had been 
before all that He had seemed to be, to have had doubt 
thrown upon the comfort of His memory—this was the 
trial of the apostles’ faith, which might well drive them 
to despair of life. 

The message of our Lord is a cordial for this despair, 
giving back in a higher form all that they had lost. To 
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prove the reality of the eternal world, and of God’s presence 
there, the victor over death says, “I ascend to my God”; 
to prove that righteousness and mercy were reconciled, 
the Redeemer says that His Father is also Father of His 
disciples: to assure them of His lasting friendship He 
calls them still His brethren. 

For us too this message carries like comfort. The 
trouble of the disciples was owing to two circumstances. 
(1) They were disciples of Christ, and (2) they had lost 
their Lord. 

We are also His disciples. In different degrees, doubt- 
less; and the best of us must confess that in the highest 
sense he is not a true disciple, not such a disciple as he 
should be, and fain would be. Yet in some sense all of 
us, all who live in His Christendom, are Christ’s disciples, 
to a far greater extent than most dream. O that we knew 
all that that means, to live in Christendom! To belong 
to a world shaped, controlled, quickened through 10,000 
channels by the power of Christ, working unseen without 
us and within! Whether we know and confess it or no, 
He is the Master of us all, and we His disciples, though, 
it may be, disciples who disgrace our Master’s school. 

May not we be said also to have lost Christ like the 
first disciples? From us too He hears the complaint, 
unconscious it may be and mute, “They have taken away 
our Lord, and we know not where they have laid Him.” 
We may lose Him by deserting Him, by personal disloyalty, 
that is, by wilful sin; but it was not thus that the disciples 
lost Him. Or we may lose Him by doubt, by the control- 
ling force of public opinion. Thus the disciples had lost 
Him ; an event independent of them, His death, had given 
the lie to their hopes. Such seasons of doubt and despair 
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recur ever and anon in the history of the Church. When- 
ever a simpler and higher knowledge of divine things is 
breaking upon the world, it falls of necessity into conflict 
with old opinions, and seems like an apostasy from Christ 
Himself. In such times men, who bear the burden of 
their age, cannot be Christians simply because they know 
no otherwise; only by dint of questioning and struggles 
do they work their way to faith. Such an age is our own; 
never before did Christian churches so entirely cast off all 
belief even in natural revelation and in a living God as 
of late. Still, amid all their doubts, men cannot shake 
off Christ; to His name, His character, His history, all 
their inquiries still return. 

Thus our state is like that of the apostles; the message 
meant for them has a voice for us. The disciples felt that 
their Lord was needful to them, but could not analyse the 
grounds of their feeling ; so now it is mostly by feelings, 
unexplained to themselves, that doubters are still drawn 
to Christ. The first step to their cure is a clear under- 
standing of what is at stake, what it is we resign if we 
resign Christ. 

Our risen Lord’s message may explain to us, as it did 
of old to the disciples, why He is necessary to us, and so 
quiet our fears. The more they saw that all they valued 
was bound up in Him, the closer they would hold to Him ; 
so we too must learn that the light of our lives comes 
from Him; the knowledge of eternity, not as making this 
earthly life worthless, but as giving a dignity and a mean- 
ing to it; the faith in God, our God, righteous and merciful, 
and the peace and courage which spring from that faith ; 
the assurance that One has lived in our form, to whom 
we can open our whole hearts without reserve, who alone 
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has shewn, and can alone call forth, perfect love. Now all 
these ennobling beliefs undeniably came into the world 
by Christ, and can only be maintained by Him. Blot out 
His name from the page of history, blot out His work, 
mediate as well as immediate, from the hearts of men and 
from the material world, and what is left? Mere ruin 
and confusion; every labour of mercy, every sigh for 
pardon, every spire that points to heaven, every sight and 
sound that raise men above themselves, gone and gone 
for ever. Destroy His image in the heart and conscience, 
and the very men who in words deny Him would find 
their moral strength palsied, their whole nature degraded, 
their hopes for human advancement irrecoverably blasted. 
For if He has not words of eternal life, to whom shall 
we go? 

If Christians would but thus remember the indirect 
unacknowledged benefits which they owe to Him, whose 
name they not without reason bear, they would fly from 
all thought of denying Him. That pursuit of high moral 
ends, that aspiration after progress, that juster sense of 
duty to our neighbour, which distinguish this age, often 
seem to obscure the sense of duty to God, of gratitude to 
Christ. Yet in all reason the higher we aim, the more 
we need Him; and the more we need Him, the more 
certain we should be that we cannot lose Him. For we 
are instinctively sure that no crying, universal need of 
man can rest unsatisfied. And this conclusion will be 
confirmed, the more we learn of what Christ in fact is and 
does. For we shall know that what in us is lasting and 
eternal, all that gives worth to life, is from Him; that 
though the waters of doubt may rage and swell, they 
cannot swallow Him up; that though He may be often 
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crucified, He will rise again as He has ever done, in higher 
glory and majesty. We shall believe that as His Name is 
already above every name, so every knee shall one day 
bow at that Name, and every tongue confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father. 
Amen. 
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Vill 


THE CIVIL YEAR AND THE 
CHURCH’S YEAR 


The night is far spent, the day is at hand: let us therefore cast off 
the works of darkness, and let us put on the armour of light. Let us 
walk honestly, as in the day; not in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chambering and wantonness, not in strife and envying. But put ye 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision for the flesh, to fulfil 
the lusts thereof. Rom. xii, 12—14. 


WE have two years, a civil or world’s year, and a 
Christian or Church’s year. The world’s year begins 
always on the same day, January 1; the Church’s year 
begins on different days, according as Christmas falls. 
To-day, on the First Sunday in Advent, we begin the 
Church’s year. 

Each kind of year has a character of its own. On 
New Year’s Day we think mostly of time and its quick 
flight, the changes which it brings with it, the new 
engagements which we make for the next twelve months. 
On Advent Sunday we think of the change of the Christian 
festivals, the stages in the life of our Saviour, from His 
birth in the manger to His return to heaven, and the 
mission of the Comforter, and the foundation of the 
Church ; and then of His second coming to judge the 
world in righteousness. 
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All of us know the importance of the new year. Few 
of us have the same serious, earnest thoughts of Advent. 
On New Year’s Day we count another completed twelve- 
month gone, never to be recalled, we try to peep into the 
dark twelve-month to come, with its unknown joys, its 
unknown sorrows; we say, perhaps, “My life has been 
wasted hitherto, but please God this new year shall see 
me a new man.” With New Year’s Day old bargains are 
out, and new struck; we lay down one office, and take 
up another; masters and servants have new faces, new 
manners, to learn and to bear with. 

All this we all feel on New Year's Day. What more 
does Advent do for those who use it as it was intended to 
be used? It is a foretaste of Christmas joy; it leads them 
to dwell on every step of their Saviour’s life, on every 
blessing which year by year that life brings to mankind, 
on the coming of the Son of man by His Word and Spirit 
to those who never knew Him after the flesh. The heathen 
also kept their new year’s day: Advent, the Coming, is 
a Christian feast, for even the best of the heathen, even 
the prophets and kings of Israel, though they desired to 
see the day of Christ, did not see it. God, in His hidden 
wisdom, kept that greatest gift for us of these last days. 

The text, from the Epistle for the day, shews the order 
of Christian life, and is therefore well chosen for the 
beginning of a new year of that life. 

To understand the apostle, we must put ourselves into 
the place of the Christians to whom he wrote. It was 
a church newly formed, not born and bred as Christians, 
but as Jews and heathens. Our text has in view those 
who had once been heathen, worshippers of false gods. 
It is hard for us to picture to ourselves the change that 
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had come over them. Take a beggar and set him on 
a king’s throne, and the change would be less. For it 
was a change not of things about the men, of outward 
state and show, but of the men themselves, their hearts 
and minds. Before sunk in idolatry, or in black despairing 
unbelief, now worshipping the one true God in spirit and 
in truth; before living for their own lusts and pleasures, 
without rule or order, now bound by God’s holy law, 
which commands us to keep under our body, to be 
sober, temperate, chaste; before living in the bosom of 
heathenism, where every popular pleasure tempted them 
to satisfy the lusts of the flesh, where no public opinion, 
no example of the great, condemned even the vices most 
contrary to nature, where no preacher’s voice ever called 
to repentance, now received into the holy brotherhood, 
which required them to renounce their former careless, 
easy self-pleasing ; now they were members of a Church 
which by its holy sacraments, by its godly discipline, 
helped them to walk in a new and narrow way of self- 
denial. 

The Christians to whom St Paul wrote could not but 
feel every day that they were bound by a new order to 
live new lives. 

But they were born heathens; wherever they went, 
heathen sights, idol temples with all their temptations to 
sin, heathen sacrifices and wild heathen worship would 
strike the ear and eye. But we, who have been bred 
Christians, who have drawn in a purer air, do we need to 
be reminded of the order, the rule, by which Christians 
ought to walk if they would please God? Surely, yes, as 
much as St Paul’s hearers did. God’s common gifts we 
forget and take as a matter of course: and we may take 
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the Christian name as a matter of course, forgetting the 
Christian duties and Christian order to which our Christian 
name binds us. 

Without order nothing can stand fast. No house, no 
town, no kingdom—all would fall and come to ruin without 
order. The highest order goes forth from God, who made 
and upholds the world. Without order this mighty world 
would fall to pieces, and the stars, which now move peace- 
ably in their courses, would dash against one another. 
So for our lives also, to give them meaning and worth, 
order is needful. Some order there must be, where there 
are men; the very needs of the body drive us to live in 
some settled order. But this natural order is not enough 
for Christians; if our life is to be a Christian life, it must 
be ruled by a Christian order, such as we find laid down 
for us by our Lord and His apostles, St Paul in the text 
tells us four things which are necessary to such a Christian 
order. In the first place we must ever remember our 
Christian calling; secondly we must continually cleanse 
our heart and life from all evil; thirdly we must walk 
uprightly and be busy and zealous in our daily occupations ; 
and lastly, as the sum and crown of all, we must be trans- 
figured into the likeness of Christ Himself. Where these 
four things are found, there is a life ruled by a Christian 
order. 

St Paul carries us with him to the morning. Knowing 
the time, the gracious time of the Gospel, “that it is now 
high time to awake out of sleep; for now is our salvation 
nearer than when we believed,” it comes more home to our 
hearts than when we first became Christians. “The night 
is far spent, the day is at hand.” Not the natural day, but 
the new day of the world, which has risen in Christ, in 
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which the light of truth, the fire of God’s pure love, dawns 
upon men, so that the world is lit up and renewed by it. 
The Christians of St Paul’s day should bear in mind: 
We are heathens no more; the black night of sin is driven 
away, the day of a new, holy, godly life has arisen. Each 
new day should begin with this thought: “I am a new 
man, called to a new life.” 

So must the order of our Christian life begin with 
God. Rising from refreshing sleep we must thank Him 
first who has guarded us through the night, whose arm 
has upheld us. Not like the brute beasts, who know no 
more of their Creator than of themselves, but as reason- 
able children of God, we should draw nearer to our Father 
in prayer when we wake, tasting His goodness and love 
ever fresh in the fresh morning hour, making the new 
day, its cares and joys, holy by committing it and them 
to His guidance. Even the heathen taught, Begin no 
work without God ; undertake nothing on which you dare 
not ask His blessing. If the early hours are given to God, 
the whole day will be His: He will throw a brightness 
over every hour, and the daily toil, dull and commonplace 
as it may be, will be stamped as His service. Instead of 
hurry and bustle, there will be a calmness in our lives: 
there will be a heavenly presence near us, to keep us from 
falling. Where there is no morning prayer, there can be 
no Christian order of our lives; the new day may be 
briskly and busily spent, or it may be idly frittered away, 
but at any rate it will not be tummed to its full account if 
it does not begin with God. Make it a fixed rule, if you 
would live a Christian life, to awake with God, to go to 
your labour with prayer, to walk in the thought “Thou 
God seest me.” Salvation should come nearer to us every 
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day; every day gives new exercise for Christian virtues, 
to obey God’s law, to love our neighbour, to prepare for 
eternity. Read the lives of those who have done most 
for our Master Christ, and you will see that they all began 
their day with holy reading or meditation, and prayer. 
For here as everywhere it is true, Well begun is 
half done. 

The Christian order of life calls us in the second place 
daily to cleanse our lives from the old besetting sins. “Let 
us put away the works of darkness.” No cleanly man can 
go to his work with comfort till he has thoroughly washed 
and cleansed the body. The soul also has its specks and 
stains, which need daily to be washed away. They are 
works of darkness and of night, done when the soul is 
dark, not lit up by godly thoughts and purposes; when 
we forget our heavenly origin, our heavenly inheritance, 
when we no longer see the guilt and the shame of sin, 
but are blinded by passion; such works of darkness 
naturally shrink from the light which will detect them 
and make them known for what they are. The order 
of Christian life requires a constant fight against tempta- 
tion, constant watchfulness against the powers of night; 
a holy horror of all that stains soul or body, as a disgrace 
to, and denial of, the Christian name. These works of 
darkness (v. 13) are plainly impossible in a life ruled by 
Christian order. Those who love such works would feel 
shame and pain if the walls which hide them could bear 
witness against them, and the darkness were changed into 
broad daylight. But we know that a day will come which 
will bring to light every hidden work of darkness. Christ's 
first Advent taught the world the exceeding sinfulness of 
sin, for it revealed the pure holiness of God; His second 
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Advent will make even the boldest sinner confess his sin, 
even the most cautious hypocrite lay bare his secret 
thoughts. What a life of misery is theirs who turn night 
into day, spending the hours which God has given for rest 
into the time for rioting and wicked pleasures, and then 
creeping pale and haggard to their beds, when those who 
lead a natural life, according to God’s order, are going forth 
with new strength and spirit for the work of their calling ! 

But we are not to be content with casting off the 
works of darkness ; we are to put on the armour of light and 
walk honestly as in the day. By the armour of light we 
mean all the strength which the light, God’s Word and 
Spirit, supplies for our warfare against evil, for the service 
of God. With God’s Word, good and holy thoughts, we 
should be armed for our daily work; many have found it 
of service to carry with them some daily text, to encourage 
them in their duty. It is a spiritual food to support us; 
the candle of the Lord to shew every danger in our road, 
to point out the right path, to counsel us when lost. Such 
words of Christ will be our best friends to warn us, not 
only against open sins which the world condemns, not only 
against making the Name of Christ blasphemed among 
men; but to warn us against all that offends God’s search- 
ing eye. Guided by this light we shall do no eye-service, 
but work heartily with all our might, that the work may 
be fit to meet the eye of the great Taskmaster. 

Idleness, loitering, is death to order. So is bustling 
and hurry. Choose that work for which God seems to 
have made and called you, to which you take most kindly ; 
and then keep to it, not meddling in other men’s concerns. 
A man can work with a will when he feels, “I am in my 
place, doing the work to which God has called me; 
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I may work in the light and not be ashamed; I may 
throw my heart into the work, and trust that my labour 
will not be in vain in the Lord.” 

One thing more is needful before our lives are shaped 
into a truly Christian order: we may begin the morning 
with prayer, we may fight against evil, we may live an 
honest life of duty; but one thing is still wanting, to 
Christian order. “Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Unless the spirit of our life is Christ, ours is not a 
Christian life. St Paul does not say: “Put ye on the 
dress and habit of the Lord, imitate His outward manner of 
life,” but, “put Him on Himself.” His Spirit, His temper, 
His heart, must form ours, our love must widen more and 
more as it feels more of the length and depth and height 
of His Divine Love. Let us not say: “I am too weak, 
too sinful to think of being like to Christ; how can 
I imitate Him?” He tells us we must do it, must take 
up our cross and follow Him, if we are to be His disciples. 
Daily study His perfect truthfulness, His frankness and 
openness, His piety and childlike love to God, His purity, 
mercy, humility, and gentleness. Learn to know Christ 
as He was on earth; as He still is in the best of His 
people at their best. Ask before you do anything, “ What 
would my Lord have done in my place?) What would He 
have me do?” We cannot be like Him without trying; 
and we shall not succeed at the first trial; but each time 
we try we may make some advance, and all eternity will 
leave us still trying, still far behind Him. Think not, It 
is a hard burden; but, It is a great privilege, to be called 
to put on Christ, to wear the likeness of God. As we 
should wish to be when our Lord shall come in power, so 
let us now strive to be. 
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Let this new year of the Church be a beginning of 
a more Christian order in our lives. Let us pray to God, 
who alone can make us will and do what pleases Him, to 
renew us, to open our eyes to see the things that belong 
to our peace ; to see that all the miseries of life come from 
the disorders of sin. Let us pray to Christ our Lord, who 
came to re-create the world in holiness, to make in us 
a new heart, so that it may be true of us and ours, 
“Old things are passed away; behold all things are 
become new.” 


iz 


IX 


SOWING AND REAPING 


Be not deceived, God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap. Galatians vi. 7. 

In the New Testament there are many sayings, which 
grow upon us as we brood on them, becoming deeper and 
more inexhaustible day by day. Take our text. 

At the first blush it is so simple that a child can take 
it in. Ask a farmer: What will you reap on this field ? 
he will give you a very distinct answer. If you asked 
further: Why this crop and not that? he would think 
your wits had gone a wool-gathering. Everyone knows 
that we reap what we sow. 

True, in spring, in the time of hopes and wishes, we 
do know it. But let a clouded summer come, an autumn 
with constant storms and hail, and the same man will 
give us another answer. Weeds have shot up, hail and 
rain have laid the crops; I have scarce gathered in as 
much as I sowed: my labour has been lost. I see that 
man does not reap what he sows. 

Apply this to other walks of life, and see how far we 
can say without explanation: What men sow, they reap. 
Wherever we live, we find traces of poverty, hunger, want. 
Very often no doubt these are the fruit of our past lives. 
In full years we lay nothing by, spend all, without thought 
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of a rainy day. But we cannot so judge in every case, 
for a man, a dock labourer perhaps, will work in the 
sweat of his brow from sunrise to sunset, and only ask for 
daily bread. Many a woman, a matchbox maker it may 
be, never spares herself, and with the utmost toil and 
thrift cannot keep soul and body together. The struggle 
is endless; hunger never stilled. It seems as if there 
were no ray of hope lightening up their life’s journey. 
How is it that the apostle’s words: What men sow, they 
reap, fail to apply to such ? 

God’s Word tells us: By man sin came into the world ; 
the earth was cursed for his sake; in sorrow he eats of it; 
it bears thorns and thistles. By man’s fault the relation 
between sowing and reaping is disturbed: and so it will 
be while the world lasts. 

But how is it in God’s kingdom, in which the power 
of sin is broken? See the men who in the service of 
their crucified Lord have borne His message of peace to 
their brothers and sisters, living in the love of Christ, 
bearing in their whole life this seal of the Spirit: “the 
Lord knoweth them that are His.” What have they won 
by it? The cross and stake, affliction and chains. Is 
this a fulfilment of the promise: What men sow, they 
reap ? 

Who told us that the harvest is in this world?) Where 
is it written that cross and galleys, chains and affliction, 
are the wages of true service? May not these be a part 
of the seed sown? We cannot reap when we will, and 
St Paul says not only, a man shall reap what he sows 
but also: “let us not be weary in well doing: for in due 
season we shall reap, if we faint not.” In due season. 
Think of Lazarus and Dives ; the one in rags, the other 
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in purple; the one sick and full of sores, but rich in 
humble faith, the other faring sumptuously, but empty 
of faith, Then came the harvest, corresponding to the 
seed sown; but first two graves were filled here on earth. 

So then the apostle’s saying:! What men sow, they 
reap, is not a cheque to be cashed here below, when and ! 
how we please, but a word of faith, which cannot be severed 
from the hope which rests in God, the righteous Judge 
of heaven and earth. The text points to another, a 
perfect world; it says: The harvest comes, but whether 
as a blessing or a curse, for salvation or perdition, that is 
the great question for us all. = 

When men hear of sowing seed for eternity, they 
mostly think only of the work of preachers and teachers. 
But this is too narrow a view; every man, woman, and 
child must apply the lesson of sowing and reaping to their 
own lives. From every one of us forces issue, to build 
up or to destroy, big with life or death, and these various 
forces, moving in our words and works, are the seed of 
our life. 

Look at our Lord and Saviour, the perfect man, He 
was a Sower, not only when He spoke to the people: 
there was not a moment in His life in which He did not 
sow good seed, because there was not a moment into 
which He did not throw the whole weight of His character. 
When in Gethsemane He said, “I am He,” and all fell to 
the ground; when in the night of His betrayal He looked 
on Peter, and the look worked repentance and bitter tears; 
when without a word of complaint He bore His cross; 
when He wept over Jerusalem—always virtue went out 
of Him; in other words He was a Sower, sowing the seed 
of the Word. All of us have a like power, though in 
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another measure. Even if we do not wish it, we work 
perforce by our whole character; that is, like the sower, 
always and everywhere we are sowing seed. Every word 
we speak, to many or to few; every deed, every labour of 
our hands, greater or less; the temper in which we bear 
pain or give ourselves up to joy; our very smiles, whether 
winning and friendly, or bitter and mocking—all these 
throw off influences around us; all are seed sown. Let 
us then look to ourselves. What we sow, we must reap. 
In the harvest of the world, we shall be asked: What 
hast thou sown? Stand still for a moment, look into 
your heart, consider what answer you can give. 

At home are your children, great and small. We hear 
complaints of the rising generation, and it may be not 
without ground. But would it not be well to go a step 
further back, to examine the sower, ourselves, and ask: 
What have I sown? Our words and lives are so little of 
a piece; therefore our lives are so barren of fruit. We 
may say—there is no lack of words—that God’s law 
should be the ruling force in life. But our children, 
who see us in church on Sunday, detect little fruit of 
God’s word in our Monday life. We tell them to rule 
their temper, and we break out into passion for a trifle 
the next instant. Can we wonder that no better crop 
springs up in the field of young hearts, if no better seed 
of example is sown ? 

We speak in high-sounding phrase of the power of 
love—for it costs little to adorn ourselves with good 
words. But let the day of trial come, which calls for 
sacrifice, when love must be proved by longsuffering and 
forgiveness. How does our life match our words? Can 
we wonder that life is so empty and cold and poor, so long 
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as we sow no better seed? No blessing can go forth from 
us, till grace has struck deep root in our heart; we must 
begin then with the innermost life of the soul. We have 
to do not only with others, but before all with ourselves. 
We sowers have one field to watch, the field of our 
own heart, and that is open to receive tares as well as 
good seed. 

We cannot conceive any circumstances, in which we 
have no opportunity to work upon others; nor, on the 
other hand, can we conceive circumstances that cannot 
-work upon us. Wherever you are, whatever you do, seed 
is being sown on the field of your heart. Would you 
know what seed your heart is cherishing, review your 
daily life. Would you like our Lord and Saviour to 
witness your every action? What company do you keep? 
It was never meant that we should live without society, 
apart from our fellows: but whom do you choose for your 
friends? When you come together, is the Lord welcome to 
hear the words spoken? What are your chosen pleasures? 
It is not said that we should not be merry, nor seek 
diversion from the dull round of labour, But may the 
Lord peep into your heart, and see what fills it with joy ? 
Remember: God is not mocked: He searches your every 
thought and desire. What books do you read? They 
are a seed, wholesome or poisonous, but a seed that bears 
fruit. What do you look at, as you go along the streets ? 
The very looks of passers-by may preach to us, if we 
choose, a serious lesson. What do you think of at home, 
in your chamber? Not every thought should find admit- 
tance there. Enough: in all the countless impressions 
which we receive, the work of a sower is being done in 
our own hearts. 

M. 8. IT. 6 
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The harvest comes in its season: it comes assuredly, 
will we, nill we. It comes, though all men in all the 
world should agree to deny it. It comes, and will bring 
each one of us his wages. On that day the Lord of the 
harvest calls together all sowers. From every place, from 
every age they come ; who can number them? We our- 
selves are among them, we are called out one by one; it 
shall be known, what we sowed; for what men sow, they 
shall reap. To one shall be said: Where are thy children? 
I see them not in the army of those that bear the cross. 
Werest thou not weary of leading them in the way ever- 
lasting, of praying with and for them? Who is to blame 
for their absence; canst thou wash thine hands and say: 
“T am not guilty” ? 

Here is another, to whom the Lord of the harvest 
says: I placed thee not among heathen, but among 
believers. Not once or twice, but day by day the call 
came to thee; where is the fruit of My love? In vain 
shall we then ask for another seedtime. Too late: time 
and opportunity once lost never return. 

On that dread day every secret shall stand naked and 
open. He who lived as a respectable man, but was hard 
and covetous here on earth, will be unmasked at the great 
harvest: God is not mocked. Let us remember in this 
our day the things that make for our peace. And if we 
feel secure and think, There is no risk for me, I am at 
peace; let us try ourselves by some such test as this. 
Go to the cemetery from grave to grave; read the names 
on the crosses and on the white stones. When you come 
to one with whom you had dealings in life, stand still. 
Think of him who lies in the grave, and say, Have you 
nothing to reproach yourself with as concerns that man ? 
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If you could live together again, could you not be a better 
friend, neighbour, master, servant, son, brother, than you 
were to him? Think on the law of life, the new com- 
mandment of love which is our Christian heritage, 
Charity, longsuffering, unenvying, bearing all things, 
believing, hoping, enduring all, seeking not her own. 
Is there no tenant of a grave in some churchyard, who, 
if his lips could speak, would say: “So hast thou not 
done to me.” But one day, at the great harvest, every 
lip shall be unsealed: all shall come to light. 

It is a stern saying: “Be not deceived: God is not 
mocked; what men sow, they reap.” It bows us down, 
this divine judgement. Yet every word of faith hides a 
rich consolation in it. So our text. Every sunbeam has 
its mission: one wakes the slumbering germ in a seed: 
another carries courage and bright hope into some sick 
chamber; another breaks the gloom of a prison and 
reminds the convict of home and freedom. We may not 
see it, but we doubt not that every sunbeam has its mark ; 
none misses. Even so all that comes from love, every 
exercise of faith in our Lord and Saviour, is sure of 
success; it cannot be lost. Therefore therein lies an 
endless comfort in those earnest words: What men sow, 
they reap. 

On the great harvest-home, when ten thousand times 
ten thousand sowers shall gather about the Lord of the 
harvest, there will be another company, beside that 
mournful one which we have seen. There will be Peter 
and John and James and Paul, and the apostles of a later 
age, Wicklif and Luther and Henry Martyn. In many an 
hour of their lives their faith was ready to fail: “We 
have toiled all night and have taken nothing.” Yet they 
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persevered: in their Master’s name, for His sake, they 
hoped against hope, casting their seed on the waters, 
leaving it to the Lord of the harvest, what crops should 
spring from the seed sown in faith. Millions of their 
spiritual sons will arise on that day to call them blessed: 
“ We are your reward, your crown of rejoicing are we.” 

Not only to those who shine as stars in the kingdom 
of God will such a tribute be paid. Many, poor in spirit, 
overlooked on earth, will on that day sit by the side of 
apostles. A son will meet his mother and say: “Do you 
remember what you said to me, when we parted? I never 
forgot it, it led me to Christ.” Another will say: “When 
I was in want, you held out a hand to help me. On that 
day I learnt to believe in love, and that was for me the 
gate to the way of life. And now we meet before God’s 
throne.” No word, no act of love is lost. It may be long 
before the seed sprouts and ripens for harvest. But be 
of good cheer. “Let us not be weary in well doing: for 
in due season we shall reap, if we faint not.” 
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FELLOWSHIP WITH CHRIST 


He that saith he abideth in Him ought himself also so to walk, 
even as He walked. 1 John ii. 6. 


“HE that saith.” Again and again in this Epistle we 
are taught the emptiness of mere lip-service, where the 
hand and tongue, word and work, are at war. Thus in 
the 9th verse, “He that saith he is in the light and 
hateth his brother, is in darkness even until now.” In 
ch. 1. 6, “If we say that we have fellowship with Him, 
and walk in darkness, we lie, and do not the truth.” 1. 8, 
“If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us.” iii. 18, “My little children, let 
us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed and in 
truth.” So the prophet Isaiah (xxix. 13), “ Forasmuch as 
this people draw near me with their mouth, and with their 
lips do honour me, but have removed their heart from 
me.” So Titus i. 16, “They profess that they know God, 
but in works they deny Him.” Our whole nature ought 
to be at one in the service of God. The heart and mind 
overflowing with love and wonder, and submission to His 
will; the mouth filled with His praise; the life one joyful 
course of obedience to His law. We owe to God and our 
neighbour profession as well as practice; if the truth is 
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in us, it ought to shew itself in the words of our lips, 
as in our deeds. From the earliest ages the Christian 
child has been signed with the sign of the cross, in token 
that hereafter he should not be ashamed to confess the 
faith of Christ crucified, and manfully to fight under His 
banner, against sin, the world, and the devil; and to 
continue Christ’s faithful soldier and servant unto his 
life’s end. Christ Himself foretold that many would be 
ashamed of Him and His word. Mohammedans, we know, 
are not ashamed of their creed. At the appointed hours, 
wherever they are, they bow the knee to God. Many 
baptized, confirmed, in our churches, gradually fall away 
from their profession—not only the profane and the 
godless, but men of blameless lives, whose example would 
build up the body of Christ. Why is this? Sometimes, 
surely, because these men see more clearly than others, 
what that means, to believe in God. They see how such 
a faith must rule the whole life, and they dare not say 
“T believe in God,” because they know their own short- 
comings; but the chief hindrance has ever been scandal, 
the graceless carriage of professors. Men who name the 
name of Christ do not live as Christ lived. They may be 
active in the interest of their church, and yet have no 
portion in Christ. Matt. vii. 21—3, “Not every one that 
saith unto Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven; but he that doeth the will of My Father which 
is in heaven. Many will say unto Me in that day, Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophesied in Thy Name? and in Thy 
Name have cast out devils? and in Thy Name done many 
wonderful works? And then will I profess unto them, 
I never knew you.” 

On the other hand, I have known men of saintly 
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conversation, hidden with Christ in God, not letting their 
left hand know what their right hand did. When such 
just men die, their actions smell sweet and blossom in 
the dust. With shame and wonder we hear how all 
unworthy we were to read the secrets of their hearts. 
We learn to think more lowly of ourselves, and more 
highly of others, for experience has taught us that in 
the common intercourse of life we may be entertaining 
angels unawares. We gain a larger hope for mankind as 
we think: one man certainly was better than our opinion 
of him, May not others be like him? Such a Nicodemus, 
a Christian by stealth, was one of the greatest of our 
judges, Sir Matthew Hale (Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical 
Biography, tv. 574—5). “From the first time that the 
impressions of religion settled deeply in his mind, he used 
great caution to conceal it; not only in obedience to the 
rules given by our Saviour, of fasting, praying, and giving 
alms in secret, but from a particular distrust he had of 
himself; for he said he was afraid he should, at some 
time or other, do some enormous thing, which if he were 
looked on as a very religious man, might cast a reproach 
on the profession of it, and give great advantages to 
impious men to blaspheme the name of God. But a 
tree is known by its fruits; and he lived not only free 
of blemishes, or scandal, but shined in all the parts of 
his conversation. And perhaps the distrust he was in 
of himself, contributed not a little to the purity of his 
life; for he being thereby obliged to be more watchful 
over himself, and to depend more on the aids of the 
Spirit of God, no wonder if that humble temper produced 
those excellent effects in him.” 

If all Christian professors were meek and humble as 
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this great lawyer, many might joyfully enter the courts 
of the Lord’s house, who no longer feel at home here. 
When Christians obey those commands, “Judge not, that 
ye be not judged,” “Let both grow together till the 
harvest,” “One is your Master”; when within the Church’s 
walls men find a heaven below, where all is peace and 
love,—then, and not before, all men of good will will be 
drawn to Christ’s body and to Him,—till then we dare 
not say, “He that is not with us is against us.” 

“He that saith he abideth in Him.” To abide in 
Christ, or in God, to be in Christ, to put on Christ, is to 
be one in heart and mind and soul and will with Him, 
to draw strength from Him, as the branches from the tree, 
to love what He loves and hate what He forbids, to serve 
God and man. Christ is life and light and peace; if we 
are in Him, we shall live in the light of truth and holi- 
ness, and walk as children of the day; we shall be at 
peace with God, for we shall walk by the law for which 
we were made. If we abide in Him, we shall not be 
Christians only in church on Sundays, but everywhere 
and always. Gal. ii. 20: “I live,” says St Paul, “yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me: and the life which I now live in 
the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved 
me and gave Himself for me.” 

“He that saith he abideth in Him, ought also so to 
walk, even as He walked.” He ought, it is a debt he owes, 
a bounden duty. It is due to God, in whose image we 
were made, and whose Son and Spirit came to renew 
that lost image. It is a debt to the Church, through 
which we were brought to the knowledge of God, and 
whose perfect work cannot be done if any one member 
deserts his post. It is a duty to the outside world, which 
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judges of Christ by the life of professing Christians. It is 
due to ourselves, for we may not sell our heavenly birth- 
right, like Esau, for a mess of pottage. It is no light 
matter, in simple gaiety of heart, without thought and 
without a pang, to break the solemn vow of our baptism. 

“He that saith he abideth in Him, ought also so to 
walk, even as He walked.” So to walk, even as He walked. 
Christ our Pattern. Sometimes in the Church’s history 
men have dwelt so much on the benefits of Christ’s death, 
as to lose sight of the benefits of His life. Yet the 
Imitation of Christ is a book which for 500 years has 
been more widely read than any Christian book except 
the Bible. Christ’s call to the apostles was: “Follow me; 
if any man will come after Me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross and follow Me.” Example is the only 
effectual form of teaching. If you wish your child to 
write, you do not talk to him and give him a long ex- 
planation, but you put a copy before him and bid him 
imitate that. Example shews that what is commanded 
is possible. Men of like passions with ourselves—David, 
though he cursed his enemies; Elijah, though his re- 
vengeful spirit was condemned by Christ; Peter, not- 
withstanding his fall—found acceptance; why should we 
despair? A teacher who says, Do as I say, not as I do, 
will inspire no enthusiasm into his class. Great captains 
win their men’s hearts by crying “Come on,” not “Go on.” 
They share hunger and thirst, cold and sleeplessness, with 
the rank and file, and thus a Gordon could train even 
Chinese troops to go anywhere and do anything. Painters, 
artists, orators, soldiers, all who would excel in any walk 
of life, choose the highest models and keep them ever in 
view. Gordon recommended as the soldiers’ text-book, 
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not a book of drill, but Plutarch’s Laves, the story of 
famous captains of old. Christians are traitors if they 
are content with any lower pattern than the Name which 
is above every name. The Church of England ought to 
make the names of its saints known to all its children, as the 
Church of Rome does. Four books of the New Testament 
are biographies, lives of our Master; surely this is a clear 
declaration that the Church should record the deeds of 
her cloud of witnesses to the glory of God the Father. 
Examples fire men’s spirit to courage, provoke them to 
good works, shame them out of sloth, stir them up to try 
whether they can do what others, in like circumstances or 
with less advantage, have done. The example of Christ 
stands alone. Soar as high as we may, we can never 
reach it, but at least we shall always be moving in the 
right direction, upwards, onwards, for ever. By imitating 
Him, we draw nearer to one another, in the world not of 
the world. Slaves and masters of yore, Philemon and One- 
simus were, in their one Master, brethren beloved. Christ 
is our Master, our Lord, our King; as disciples, servants, 
subjects, we are bound in loyalty to follow Him. It is 
as man that we can learn of Him. As a Father of the 
Church puts it: “He does not say, Learn of Me how to 
create a world, or to raise the dead, but humility and 
meekness; to love one another, as I have loved you”; 
when He was reviled, He reviled not again. Some things 
He did only for our example: for Himself He needed not 
to be baptized or to fast. His yoke is easy, His burden 
hight. He came as a man among men, eating and drinking, 
not like John Baptist; not with self-torture as the fakirs 
of India, or some Christian monks; paying tribute to 
Caesar; teaching plain truths in plain language. He 
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came tncognito, with no legions of angels, but in a car- 
penter’s home. None were scared away by His learning. 
True, “Never man spake like this man”; yet, to the poor 
His gospel was preached. The great men of Israel asked 
in scorn: “Have any of the rulers or of the Pharisees 
believed on Him?” It is told of a saint that he had 
lived a careless life till one day he read on a crucifix, 
an image of our Lord on the cross, “This I have done 
for thee, What dost thou for Me?” The question left 
him no rest, till like the apostles he left all for Christ. 

Surely, if we live otherwise than Christ lived, we 
cannot plead that here and now it is impossible to follow 
Him. Christians were not in the fashion in the great 
cities of the heathen world—Rome, Antioch, Ephesus, 
Corinth, Alexandria. The early African Church had a 
motto: “Our Saviour Christ called Himself not Fashion 
but Truth.” If we wait till the world and fashion are 
Christian throughout, we may wait till the last trumpet 
sounds. God and the world, we cannot worship both 
together; we must bend our will to His, if we are to 
name the Name of Christ. 

We have seen (1) that profession without practice is 
hateful to God and man. “If ye know these things, 
happy are ye, if ye do them.” Chaucer says of the good 
Parson of a town: 


“Christes lore and his apostles twelve 
He taughte, and first he follwed it him-selve,” 


and this union of learning and working, praying and doing, 
was proverbial in England a thousand years ago. 

St John gives us a sure and certain and necessary 
mark and sign of fellowship with Christ, viz. obedience. 
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It is the only certain sign. All others may deceive. 
Confession of a creed, among Christians, may cost us no 
effort at all, it may be a mere matter of habit. Even 
in the church of the apostles, when imprisonment or 
death might reward the martyr, vanity and spiritual 
pride sometimes drove men to provoke their persecutors 
and rush unbidden to the stake. Nor can we trust 
excited frames or feelings. Among the heathen false 
gods, some were worshipped with great heat of devotion. 
Quietness and sober peace, rather than rapture, mark 
the Christian, We may deceive ourselves and others by 
joyous assurance, but God is not mocked. 

Let us make this the measure of our fellowship with 
Christ. Is our life more and more like His? Trying 
ourselves by that perfect law, we shall at least learn 
humility. And if we find reason to hope that our duty 
becomes easier to us and better known as life advances, 
we shall know that we have fellowship with Christ, and, 
through Him, with the Father. So may we become holy 
in all manner of conversation, even as He who hath called 
us is holy. 

So will the lessons we learn colour and elevate our 
lives; and all who see us will take note that we have 
been with Jesus. 
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XI 
THE WORLD AND ITS FASHION 


And the world passeth away and the lust thereof: but he that doeth 
the will of God endureth for ever. 1 John ii, 17. 


THE text is fitted to render us a double service; it 
makes us feel how earnest and fearful a thing life is; and 
then again it fills us with a cheerful courage to face this 
earnest life and its dangers. In Scripture these two 
always go hand in hand. The more grave it makes life, 
the more it fills us with joy and confidence to do life’s 
work while it is day. ‘The world passeth away and the 
lust thereof”: how solemn a warning is there! But the 
apostle adds in the same breath, “ But he that doeth the 
will of God abideth for ever!” 

That the world and its desires pass away, we know 
but too well, and yet we cannot too often be reminded 
of it. The desire passes away in the moment of enjoy- 
ment, we taste this bitter ingredient as we drain the cup 
of pleasure: and with the lust of the world the world 
itself passes away, the world of sense, this earth that bears 
us, and which we bear about in us. The things of sense 
pass away: the world passeth away, but what becomes 
of us? The question itself involves the answer, for it 
supposes that we are other than the world. We do not 
count ourselves as belonging to the world, at least not as 
wholly belonging to it; we distinguish in ourselves some- 
thing that is not of the world, that is not of sense; 
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something which, we hope, is imperishable. May we do 
so? May we deny that we belong to this world of sense, 
that we are akin to it, that we come from it, that we are 
continually drawn to it? No! We too belong to this 
earth, this visible order, we come of the world, we are the 
little world in the great. However much we may be 
amazed at the wisdom and the power, which has so fear- 
fully and wonderfully made us, yet we must confess, the 
little world also is earthly, a thing of sense, a creature 
of dust. All of us feel the law in our members, that 
would lead us captive, the sensual part in us hankering 
after the things of sense. When we call the world our 
mother, and say to the dust, “Thou art my brother,” we 
know that in a sense we speak the truth. Who can boast 
that he has wholly put off the world and its lusts, that he 
has risen above them and trampled them under foot? It 
would be a vain vaunt. We know it but too well; we 
also belong to this world that passeth away; we bear it 
about with us, we live in it, and often cling to it with all 
our might. 

Yet this is not all: we must come back to what we 
have said on the other side: we nevertheless distinguish 
ourselves. from the world. When we say “JI,” we mark 
off this “I” from all that is of earth and sense. Here is 
something great, a prerogative which we share with no 
creature below us: therefore also they are not free, their 
life is wholly wrapt up in the world’s life: it is a part 
of the general life of nature. Man alone can separate 
himself from nature: that “I,” which we discover in our- 
selves, is in nature, but not of it, it is the supernatural 
that rises above the natural, and, as conscious action and 
intelligent life, is alone true life. This is the most 
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wonderful work of God, from things sensible to call forth 
what is beyond sense, out of matter to call forth Spirit. 
This miracle is a thing of every-day experience, or we 
should not take it carelessly as a thing of course, but 
rather regard it as in itself a sufficient proof that this 
world must have a Maker of infinite wisdom and infinite 
power. 

Yet our joy and exultation at this miracle of creation 
is not always pure and unmixed. We see indeed the 
sharp line which parts us from all creatures around us; 
we see that with us a new order begins. But we often 
doubt whether this beginning will go on to perfection, or 
whether it will go no further than we can follow it with 
our bodily senses. We may not put the question in so 
many words, but it often cripples our efforts in the shape 
of silent doubt in our hearts: there are in us the seeds of 
better things, but will they ripen and bear fruit? Other 
thoughts and designs of the Creator have been realised to 
the full; is this, His noblest thought of a free, intelligent 
creation, alone to remain barren? It is a question which 
we cannot put away from us, least of all in days like ours. 
Shall that greatness, the hope and promise of which is 
planted in man, ever come to pass? Often we are tempted 
to think: “we may begin well, for a time we may rise 
above earth; but we are weighed down too heavily and 
must fall.” These doubts, blank misgivings of a creature 
moving about in worlds unrealised, we need not be ashamed 
of; they are not unknown to the noblest of men. And 
indeed, if we knew nothing of the One in whom God's 
great thought has become real, living fact, Jesus Christ, 
the only begotten Son of God, we might well despond, 
fearing that the thought was but a dream, too fair and 
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tempting ever to come true. But we Christians know 
Him, the great Son of God, who has risen from earth to 
God’s right hand, we have seen His glory, full of grace 
and truth, as it beams upon us in His Word. “There,” we 
say, “behold the Man: a Man in all the loftiness and 
greatness of our nature, beyond all that we have hoped or 
conceived in our best and brightest hours.” Knowing this 
Son of God and Son of man we say: “God’s work has not 
failed, the greatest thought of His creation has not come 
to naught. What He has begun He will also complete: 
as He has perfected Christ, as the first-born among many 
brethren, so will He draw after Him all who belong to 
Him, that many sons may be born to Him from this world 
of dust.” It is a lofty and an inspiring thought; we 
are not children of a day, but of eternity: but the text 
joins to it a solemn warning: “he that doeth the will of 
God,” he only abideth for ever. How can a thing of 
sense give birth to what is above sense, eternal, imperish- 
able? Isit by a necessary law, as other changes in Nature 
take place? No, it is not of necessity, it does not come 
to pass of itself. God withdraws His creative, irresistible 
power, and calls on us to be fellow-workers with Him. 
Only through us does He raise us from the perishable to 
the imperishable ; we must ourselves labour that we may 
become of flesh spirit, and therefore everlasting. So says 
the text: “He that doeth the will of God abideth for 
ever.” The question is not of mere continuance after 
death, of a life of some sort after this, but whether that 
future state is worthy to be called Life, and not rather 
Death? So we find it ever taught in the New Testament 
all will continue to be; but life is not ascribed to all, We 
must not boast too soon, that this mortal shall put on 
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immortality. If it is to be so, we must not stand idly by. 
This is our own task, to work out our own salvation, our 
eternal life. Well may we be seized with fear and 
trembling at the thought of what is put upon us. How 
not to attain the end, we know but too well: we have but 
to cling to this world that perisheth, to devote all our 
love, all our efforts to it, to live in and for it alone, then 
death alone remains to us: but if the love of the world is 
to die in us, what remains as the mainspring of our lives ? 
The answer is easy: “The love of God must take the 
place of the love of the world: he who loves God has 
fellowship with Him, and that is in itself imperishable ; 
for He is not the God of the dead, but of the living.” 
And it is no longer impossible to love God—for us 
Christians who have heard His inviting love, it ought 
no longer to be hard: “we love Him because He first 
loved us.” But though this love of God is to be our 
mainspring, the force which moves our wills and acts, 
a further question remains, how we are to shew forth in 
act this love of God. We stand in the midst of this 
world of sense, we are related to it in the most various 
ways; how in the strength of the love of God shed abroad 
in our hearts are we to work upon this world? It is a 
task beyond us, a task to bewilder us; a question to which 
we can no more find an answer, than we can comprehend 
the creation of immortality out of the dust. He alone 
who stands high above Creation, who saw the end of His 
works in the beginning, He alone can shew us the right 
path. He points it out in the text. “He that doeth the 
will of God, abideth for ever.” This is the answer to the 
question; we must act on the world, as God has bidden 
us. He has written in our hearts a moral law; let us 
M. 8. II. q 
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obey it, keep within its limits, and never transgress them. 
He has set before our eyes this law living in human form; 
we may behold it in His only begotten Son; let us follow 
faithfully in His steps, and where He is we shall be with 
Him, raised from corruption to incorruption. Often in 
Scripture we are taught that He, the imitation of Him, 
is our only way to the Father. It is a way of humility, 
of service, of the cross; the way of small, hourly conflicts, 
defeats and victories We might have chosen, like 
Naaman, some great thing, and not this plain, homely 
path of self-denial and patience. Some strong, sudden 
resolve by which with one heroic effort we could take 
heaven by storm, might rouse our ambition more. Then 
it is a straight and steep and painful way: the Hill 
difficulty, the Valley of the Shadow of Death, must be 
passed. Yet still it is God’s way, and the only way, by 
which we can rise from the world and the flesh to the 
Spirit. 

Though we may not see the reason why this way 
of trial has been appointed, it may be enough for us that 
our Master also was made perfect through suffering. To 
do the will of God is the only food for the spirit of man. 
Never do we feel ourselves so quickened and refreshed for 
the work of life as when we have practised ourselves in 
obedience, have shaken off sloth, have beaten down 
temptation. In our lives such moments are few and 
far between: but the life of Christ was one unbroken 
chain of such moments: He could say: “My meat is to 
do the will of Him that sent me, and to finish His work.” 
The glory even of that divine life, that royal life, lay in 
obedience, obedience to death, even to the death of the 
Cross. And therefore God has highly exalted Him. 
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These thoughts ought to cheer us under the pressure 
and the pain of this earthly life. That pain arises from 
the passing, unsatisfying nature of the world and its 
delights, and from the strict obligation always and every- 
where to do the will of God. His ways are not as our 
ways, nor His thoughts as our thoughts: often we are 
tempted to cry, as in the parable, “Thou art an austere 
man.” Both these sources of pain are stopped by the 
apostle’s assurance in the text. What matter if the world 
and the fashion of it pass away, if we know of a bridge 
from time to eternity, if the sinking of this passing day is 
the dawn of a day that shall never set? If death be but 
the gate of life, why should we start back from it? And 
whereby is this house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens, attained? By doing the will of God. What 
a light does this cast on the dark and strict command ! 
The road of obedience is no longer hard and painful, but 
the king’s highway, a way to glory and immortality. 
Submission to God’s will is not humiliating, but every 
moment in which we bend our will to His is a moment of 
victory and of triumph. To do the will of God is found 
to be the only good of this life, our meat and drink. 
Viewed from this side, how does human life win in great- 
ness and dignity! What seem its darkest parts are found 
to be the brightest, and we enter in some measure into 
the joy of the first martyrs. The world itself, when its 
stains are washed out, has a new and more lasting charm. 
God grant that we may learn in the world to work the 
will of Him that sent us, and so, following our Forerunner 
along this appointed path, enlightened and guided and 
sanctified by His Spirit, may at last arrive at life and 
immortality. 
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XII 


THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN 


As every man hath received the gift, even so minister the same one 
to another. 1 Peter iv. 10. 


Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord's sake. 
I Peter ii. 13. 


In these words the apostle describes the life of a 
citizen. The Christian citizen, he says, (1) will faithfully 
discharge the duties of his station, and (2) he will be 
loyal and obedient to lawful authority. / 

Every man has a calling, a sphere of action, to which 
God has called him. To this end God has furnished him 
with gifts and powers, dispositions and faculties of body 
and mind, and an inclination to some special field of 
labour, which awakes in him early or late; and in some 
cases, as in that of Martin Luther, bears him along with 
resistless force, and is written, so to say, on his very brow, 
so that he cannot mistake the mysterious summons and 
must lay hand to the plough. For most men God has 
another voice; He speaks through their wants. The 
necessities of his earthly life, the support of himself 
and those whom God has given to his charge, drive 
the man to choose some special calling. It is there- 
fore our destiny here below, the end for which we have 
our being, in some branch or other of active life, to 
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improve our talent, and as God’s stewards, at His bidding, 
for His purposes, to labour busily in His world. 

This is the constant teaching of the Bible. In the 
morning of the world, when man, having no inheritance 
of old experience, needed more visible and direct guidance, 
God put him into the Garden of Eden, to dress it and to 
keep it. After the Fall the Divine purpose with man 
was more plainly declared: “in the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread.” And the apostle Paul charges 
his Thessalonian converts: “Study to be quiet and to do 
your own business, and to work with your own hands, 
that ye may walk honestly toward them that.are without.” 

Here too, as everywhere, Christ and His disciples have 
lit up our path with the light of their example. “My 
Father worketh hitherto,’ said our Lord, “and I work.” 
“My meat is to do the will of Him that sent Me, and to 
finish His work.” “I must work the works of Him that 
sent Me, while it is day; the night cometh, when no man 
ean work.” And St Paul reminds the Thessalonians how, 
when he was among them, he ate no man’s bread for 
naught; but wrought with labour and travail night and 
day, that he might not be chargeable to any of them. 
Elsewhere he enforces the Divine law of labour in the 
command, “that if any would not work, neither should 
he eat.” 

Lastly, God has joined a peculiar blessing to labour 
and diligence in our calling. As sloth is the beginning 
of all vice, so is industry the mother of cheerfulness, 
health, content: we feel in ourselves that there is no- 
thing better for us than that our powers should be drawn 
out and steeled by encountering the difficulties of some 
regular daily taskwork. But all depends upon the way 
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in which we go about our work. The apostle Paul says, 
“Let a man so account of us, as of the ministers of 
Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God. Moreover, 
it is required in stewards, that a man be found faithful.” 
The first mark of a Christian’s life of business is 
faithfulness. Great services are not required, nor wide 
influence, nor high position or repute, but honesty: that 
each in his own place, in his own house and heart, should 
do his work with all zeal and sincerity. It is not neces- 
sary that our success should be great, but we must have 
a good will, and use right means; for God looks to the 
heart. With Him the widow’s two mites are more than 
all riches of the Pharisees. This faithfulness is seen, 
firstly, in our diligence in preparing ourselves for our 
calling, in saving every day and every hour, in never 
resting, never delaying; in ever pressing onwards, ever 
unweariedly learning whatever is needful for a worthy 
discharge of our office. Our calling is the centre of our 
life: all other business or pleasure which demands our 
attention is second to that: no bye-work should be allowed 
to thrust aside the just claims of our trade or profession. 
Secondly, our faithfulness is seen in the zeal, the 
perseverance, and cheerfulness with which day and night, 
early and late, we follow our calling, when we have learnt 
it and entered upon its duties. We should regard it as 
a service to God Himself, in which we are to approve 
ourselves His faithful ministers, and so dutifully and 
usefully exert our powers, so earnestly discharge every 
labour which our calling brings with it, as if it were 
a work done for Almighty God, as indeed and in truth 
it is. Such a view of our obligations forbids us to go 
about our work with a dull, indifferent, careless temper ; 
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it will not suffer us hastily and lightly to undertake more 
than we can thoroughly perform; to flit about from one 
thing to another, doing much, but nothing well; to waste 
our years in a busy idleness, which is no service of God, 
but a great hindrance to all true service. Every calling 
has its dark side, its burdens and vexations, from the 
throne to the humblest cottage; Christian faithfulness 
is seen in brave and constant endurance of these cares; 
it can win strength from them too, and does not envy 
those whose lot seems to be easier, but comforts itself 
with the thought that where God lays on us a burden, 
He will strengthen our shoulders to bear it. © 

Each calling has its hard times; trade and commerce 
flag, poverty and distress abound, all we undertake, in 
spite of all our diligence, withers as it were blighted by 
the withdrawal of God’s blessing. Christian faithfulness 
holds out under all these trials, waiting for a better day ; 
it is patient in tribulation, joyful through hope, and con- 
tinues instant in prayer. “Labour is prayer” is an old 
Christian watchword, which has come down from the 
Church’s darkest days. The two go together, and both 
one and the other are needed for the right fulfilment 
of the duties of our calling. It is not only the husband- 
man who needs the early and the latter rain and the sun 
to ripen all; every trade is in equal need of God’s grace. 
“Except the Lord build the house, their labour is but lost 
that build it.” Therefore there is no Christian work where 
prayer is not. Prayer is the soul of Christian life and 
work, it gives strength for labour, and brings a blessing 
upon it. Surely, if we oftener thought of those words, 
“Without Me ye can do nothing”; if we acted in the 
spirit of St Peter, who said, “ Lord, at Thy word I will let 
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down the net”; if all the most ordinary actions of our 
lives were thus referred to Him who disposes all, we 
should work more cheerfully, and rid ourselves of a legion 
of needless cares and fears. The Bible says we must 
work and we must pray; but it nowhere tells us we 
must be anxious; nay, it tells us quite plainly not to 
be over-anxious for the morrow. It tells us to do our 
own work each day with diligence and prayer, and then 
God will not fail to do His part. The apostle adds that 
we are to minister to one another of the gift which we 
have received, that God in all things may be glorified 
through Jesus Christ. That is, he warns against cove- 
tousness and selfishness; he bids us be true to our calling 
from love to our neighbours and for the honour of God. 
From love to the brethren; for all are members of one 
body, labourers in one vineyard; the welfare of each is 
bound up in that of all; none can spare the other. ‘The 
eye cannot say to the hand, I have no need of thee.” We 
are bound also to be true to our calling for the honour 
of God; for of Him, and to Him, and through Him are 
all things. In various callings there are diversities of 
operations; but it is the same God which worketh all 
in all. From Him comes down all strength and heart to 
work; to Him the glory and praise should evermore 
return, “that God in all things may be glorified through 
Jesus Christ, to whom be praise and dominion for ever 
and ever. Amen.” 

Let us then, as many as labour on any field of God’s 
appointment, do our work with steadfast faithfulness, with 
fervent prayer, from love to our neighbour and love to 
God; let us do this, and the slavish, hireling temper will 
vanish from the world, and cheerfulness will reign in the 
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house, in the school, in the workshop, and in the factory. 
Every exertion will be brightened by the light of God’s 
presence, and by the happiness which He has appointed 
as the fruit of honest labour. And because we have not 
selfishly worked for a reward, the reward will surely follow, 
in this world and in the world to come; where we shall 
hear from the Redeemer’s throne that thrilling sentence : 
“Well done, good and faithful servant; thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
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Christ the Way to the Father 

The Sign of the Ascension 

Blessed are the pure in heart 

Then shall they fast 

The Truth shall make you free 

The child and the man . 

The seven virtues . 

The Peace of God . 

Luther and good works 

Temperance for mind and body 

Love divine and human 

The example of Christ . 

The art of Christian content- 
ment : : 

The royal law of liberty 

Christian liberty in meats and 
drinks : : 

Boldness of them that have 
been with Jesus 

Kingdom of God not eating 
and drinking . 

Commemoration sermon 

Love believeth all things 

Ready to distribute A 

The Christian rule of hospi- 
tality : . 

Do all to the glory of God 

TheSpanish Reformed Church 

Rich and poor 


Printed 
1867 
1868 
1878 
1880 
1880 
1881 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1883 
1884 
1885 


1887 
1888 


1889 


1890 


1890 
1891 
1893 
1894 


1894 
1895 
1895 
1899 


Preached 
St John’s College Chapel 


” 
Tendring 
St John’s College Chapel 


Salford 
St John’s College Chapel 


Salford 
St John’s College Chapel 


Salford 
Cross Lane, Manchester 
St John’s College Chapel 


” ” ” 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


LIST OF SERMONS 


Neither Jew nor Greek 


Antipathies of race and habit 


A goodly heritage . 
Franz Heinrich Reusch. 
Love your enemies 
Commemoration sermon 
Holy Matrimony . 
Render to all their dues 
The one thing needful . 


They had all things common 


Brotherhood . 

The fear of the Lord 
Holy Matrimony . 

The oracles of God 

The church of Scotland 
Twelve parochial sermons 


Printed 


1899 
1900 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1908 
1913 


cibi medicus sibi (Cambridge, 1880). 
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Preached 
St John’s College Chapel 
” ” ” 
Great St Mary’s 
St John’s College Chapel 


” ” ” 


” ” ” 
St Sepulchre’s, Cambridge 
St John’s College Chapel 


” ” > 
” 
Salford 


” 
St Sepulchre’s, Cambridge 
St John’s College Chapel 


” ” ” 


Sermons 3 and 4 were issued together under the title Modicus 


Sermons 10, 15, 17, 21, 22,35 are included together in the volume 


entitled Plain living and high thinking (Manchester, 1897). 


Sermons 1, 2, 5, 6, 8, 11, 16, 18, 20, 25, 27, 32 were reprinted, 


with a memoir of the author, as Twelve Cambridge Sermons (Cam- 
bridge, 1911). 


I am indebted to Mr W. A. E. Axon for several additions to the 


original list given in Twelve Cambridge Sermons, pp. xvii, Ixviii, 
which is now I believe rendered complete. 
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